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iEIASTIC  TRUSS 

I  Has  a  Pad  differing  from  al  1  othen, 
I  Is  cnpsbapo,  with  Self-Adjustine 
Ball  in  center,  adapts  Itself  to  all 
poEitlonfl  of  the  body,  while  the 
Bal  li  n  the  cup  presses  back  tho 
Intesthiesjnstas  operson  wouUS 
wlih  the  Finger.  With  light 
Iff  ^•oi-'  pressure  the  Hernials  held  securelj 

aavand  nlAt.  and  a  radical  cure  certain.     liU  easy,  duiabU 
Scbeapf  Sent  by  mail.    Circulars  freo. 
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TO  MAKE  A  GOOD  LINIMENT 

That  should  be  kept  on  hand  ready  for  use 
in  cases  of  bruises  and  sprains  on  horses, 
or  for  use  in  house,  add  one-half  ounse  oi- 
of  wormwood  to  four  ounces  of  alcohol. 


FIGS. 

A  choice  lot  just  farrowed  for  which  I  am 
now  booking  orders.      Prices  reasonable. 
J.  B.  GRAY,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
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PORTABLE   MEAL  I 

'Samples  of  Meal  Sent  on  Application. 
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Chamberaburg,  Pa. 
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FARMERS  AND  FARMING  IN  VIRGINIA  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

No.  lo. 

JZZ  "  """,''  ',°  '^'  <;°"°"°i«^'i°»  of  0"  old  ftiend,  which  induces  us  to  adopt  i, 
as  one  of  our  articles  ,n  the  series  o{  olden  time  farming,  a,,d  we,  therefore,  give  it  place 
in  this  connection.— Ed.  S.  P.]  ^  ^    ^ 

Mr  Editor— As  we  grow  older,  there  is  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  look  back  and  recall  incidents  that  loom  up  distiSy 
before  the  mind  s  eye.     Ihere  is  now  a  melancholly  interest  n 
recalling  such  bits  of  history,  yet  they  serve  as  miLstones  so 
to  speak,  and  measure  our  progresb.     For  the  octogenarian 
farmer,  with  vigorous  qjmd  and  memory,  to  go   back  to  child- 
hood, and  note,  step  by  step,  the  progress  his'calling  has  made 
from  the  wooden  mould-board  plow%o  the   Oliver^ chilleTor 
buggy  plow.  It  looks  1  ke  romance.     Or  to  recall  the  wooden  flail 
oi    he  tramping  out  the  grain,  to  the  modern  threshing  machine' 
or  to  think  of  the  reaper  with  his  sickle,  or  the  mower  with  the 
old  Dutch  scythe  that  had  to  be  sharpened  by  the  hammer  on 
a  small  anvd  of  one  and  a-half  inches  on  its  face,  the  lower  end 
sharp,  and  driven  into  a  log,  and  contrast  the  progress  with  the 
header-m^ch^ne  of  the   Pacific  States,  that  cuts,    threshes  and 
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drop  the  bags  as  it  marches  around  a  hundred-acre  field,  it  is 
£rd.  very  ifard,  for  him  to  realize  it  when  he  attempts  to  con^ 
nect  the  two  modes.     Yet,  when  he  remembers  to  have  hstened 
with  wrapt  attention  to  his  grand-sire,  who  bu.lt  his  cabin  at 
the  head  spring  of  one  of  the  rivulets  that  make  the  north 
branch  of  Roclffish,  tell  how  he,  with  a-half  dozen  of  his  neigh^ 
bors,  set  out,  each  with  his  hogshead  of  tobacco    to  r.//  it  to 
vour  city,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  he  thinks  the 
word  moves.     This  was  near  about  the  date  Aat  Governor 
Spotswood  carried  his  bold  young  men,  the    '  Knights  of  the 
GoWen    Horse    Shoe,"   as  Caruthers,  of  Rockbridge,  immor- 
talized them,  to  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  m  Swift  Run  Gap^ 
lust  recall,  if  you  can,  the  scene  of  five  or  six  of  the  hard-fisted 
yeomanry  of  Ihat  was  at  that  date  Goochland  county,  from 
under  the  shadow  of  Hump  Back,  collecting  at  ^ome  agreed- 
upon  opening  in  the  forest,  each  with  the  concentrated  to  1  o 
twelve  months,  in  his  hogshead  of  tobacco,  his  only  fe.thM 
horse  between  the  shafts,  attached  by  pins  to  each  e^d,  and  the 
fellows  fitted  around  each  end,  on  which  1 1  would  '"f^^;  h>s  ^wn 
and  his  horse's  provision  for  a  ten-  or   twelve-days    t-amp    se- 
cured on  a  pack-saddle  on  the  horse's  back,  when  al.  taking 
leave  of  wives  and  children,  assembled  to  see  them  set  oft. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Editor,  recall  a  scene  of  this  kind;  commence 
at  that  day,  and  contrast  it  now  with  a  train  of  cars— the  tele- 
graph and\lephone,  and  say  that  this  is  not,  in  very  truth,  the 
age  of  progress ! 

Pardon  the  length  of  my  introduction.  _  _        r  ^     ^„ 

I  sojourned  recendy,  for  some  days,  in  the  vicinity  of  Green- 
wood ind  Afton,  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad^    See- 
ing, more  of  the  farm,  known  for  a  number  of  years  as  Brooks- 
ville,  we  propose  to  recall  some  incidents  in  'ts  history  which  we 
hop^  may  prove  interesting.     Some  time  in  the  last  half  of  the 
ast  century,  there  was  a  prominent  lawyer,  "James   Brooks 
who  reslde'd  a  mile  and  a-half  soutl.west  of  Afton  station    and 
in  what  was  then  Albemarle,  now  Nelson.     He  had  two  sons- 
Robert  and  James.     One  of  them,  Robert,  we  think,  married  a 
Hayes  then  a  numerous  and  influential  family,  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct     It  founded  what  was  a  prominent  and  conspicuous  v.l- 
We  called  "York,"  a  litde  northwest  of  the  Brooksvi lie  build- 
nS:  celebrated  fo;  a  quarter  of  a  century  for  horse-racing  cock 
ficrhting,  drinking  and  dissipation  in  all  its  forms.     There  were 
two  or^ihree  stores,  a  tavern  and  quite  a  number  of  resuiences^ 
The  remains  of  several  foundations,  and  the  deeply  indented 
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road,  now  mark  the  site.  Mr.  Brooks  opened  a  hotel.  The  stage 
from  Richmond  to  Staunton  stopped.  The  Staunton  and  Scotfs. 
ville  turnpike,  buih  about  fifty  years  ago,  at  that  point,  diverged 
to  the  southeast  from  the  Staunton,  Charlottesville  and  Three 
Chopped  or  Three  Knotched  road  to  Richmond,  which  took  this 
name  at  Boyds  Old  Tavern,  four  miles  east  of  Charlottesville. 
Then  the  trade  to  Scottsville,  and  the  stage  line  from  Char- 
lottesville  West    meeting  at  this  point,  made  it  conspicuous 

fJri^  1  T  r-^y'^'"'  Pe^'^^PS'  succeeded  Brooks,  then  Beers, 
we  think,  then  Farron  ;  that  brings  us  to  the  war.  Farron  was 
an  extraordinary  man  in  any  respect,  but  as  a  farmer  conspicu- 

Zll.  7Al^  "o^'m'^'  ^'.  ^^  ^^''^^^'  «f  Fauquier.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railroad,  in  its  construction— first  the  tempo- 
rll  r^''in°  ^'^'ch  that  distinguished  engineer,  the  late  Col. 
wifv  u  "^^^  ^^^  projector,  and  located  it,  assisted  by  Col 
Whitcomb.a  young  man,  who  Aere  made  his  debut— made  Brooks- 
ville  their  headquarters.  Col.  Ellett  and  his  staff  were  there 
some  time.  The  cars  over  the  temporary  track  started  about 
1852  and  in  1858  were  followed  by  the  railroad— Col.  Grozet' 

Rr'f  f  "^'."    "'''"^.  ^",  ^!""^^  °f  '^^  '"""«!«•     He  was  a  fixture  at 

BrooksviUe  a  good  while.     Young Howard,  of  Richmond, 

was  one  of  his  assistants. 

We  think  it  was  in  1853,  that  the  first  threshing  machine,  8-horse 
was  hailed  across  Rockfish  Gap  by  some  enterprising  Valley 
Si,  /?^  P'-°ceeded  with  it  down  the  Scottsville  pike,  into  the 
North  Garden  neighborhood,  expecting  the  Coles,  the  Duretts, 
Moore,  Hart,  &c.,  to  patronize  him.  He  found  the  Coles  thresh- 
mg  their  crop  with  the  old-fashioned  4-horse  machine.     The 

^  .^^fHT'l  "°i  TSK^""^  ^^^^  ^'"^  t^^<^  ^old  shoulder.  Dis- 
gusted, he  headed  his  horses  towards  the  Valley,  intending  in 
his  chagnn,  to  wipe  the  dust  of  Tuckahoe  from  his  feet,  a's  he 
was  passing  BrooksviUe,  Mr.  Farron  encountered  him,  and 
heard  his  anathemas  against  North  Garden.  He  had  his  Craw- 
ford field,  nearest  the  railroad,  and  one  directly  south,  1 2  s  acres 
perhaps  in  both  in  wheat,  and  the  large  field  between  the  Char-' 
lottesville  and  Scottsville  road  in  rje  and  oats.  He  was  a 
prompt  man  to  decide.     Said  he  to  the  Valley  men   (two  of 

ar™ff .  T'  l"'^  ^^^^^'^^  "^  ^'"  &'^«  y°"  o"e  hundred  dol- 
lars cash  to  thi  esh  my  wheat,  rye  and  oats."  Agreed,  said  they 
on  one  condition,  that  you  are  to  keep  the  machine  going  and 
lose  no  time  I  will  do  it,  said  Farron.  He  saw  two  ff  his 
neighbors-Wallace  and  Timberlake,  I  believe,  and  told  them 
he  wanted  their  three-yoke  each    of  oxen  and  wagon  at  day- 
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light  next  morning.  The  threshing  began,  and  it  was  enjoined 
on  those  in  charge  of  the  wagons,  that  they  must  not  approach 
the  machine  with  less  than  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  load. 
There  was  but  one  load  short— his  own  team ;  that  came  m  with 
fifteen  bushels.  Farron  saw  it;  taking  Jim  to  a  clump  of  bushes 
hard  by,  he  administered  a  gentle  reminder.  It  was  enough.  His 
twenty-five  or  thirty  slaves  respected  and,  I  may  say,  were  de- 
voted to  him.  The  Valley  men,  on  going  to  their  meals  tound 
the  household  arrangements  just  as  perfect— all  like  clock-work, 
and  they  finished  up  promptly,  and  to  Mr.  Farron's  entire  satis- 
faction,  a  crop  of  2,800  bushels  of  wheat;  oats  and  rye  not  re- 
membered— the  first  threshed  by  an  8-horse  machine,  1  doubt 
not,  in  Albemarle  county.  r  •     -j 

I  might  spin  out  an  interminably  long  letter  of  incidents  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  railroad,  boring  the  tunnels 
and  of  the  war,  but  would  weary  you.  At  the  time  of  Sheri- 
dan's raid,  who  came  through  Rockfish  Gap,  whilst  Mr,  Farron 
heard  of  their  coming,  was  busy  preparing  for  them,  yet  the 
advance  guard  came  down  upon  him  before-  he  was  aware. 
Riding  through  the  farm  a  few  days  ago  with  the  proprietor,  he 
showed  me  where  they  came  up  to  Mr.  Farron,  when  springing 
on  a  fine  riding  horse  he  was  accustomed  to  ride,  he  dashed  ott 
through  a  gate-way  into  the  heart  of  his  farm,  up  a  steep  hill, 
and  although  they  fired  at  and  chased  him  some  distance,  he 
eluded  them  unharmed.  For  years  after  the  war,  the  farm  was 
wretchedly  managed;  much  of  it  butchered,  as  we  say,  plowed  up 
and  down  hill,  washed,  naked  and  covered  with  filth.  1  he  pres- 
ent proprietor,  with  the  heavy  No.  7  Livingston  3-horse  plow, 
is  restoring  and  stocking  it  heavily  at  the  same  time.  On  one 
of  the  highest  hills  he  pointed  out  the  locality  where  Mr.  Far- 
ron reaped  the  elegant  Blue  Stem  wheat,  out  of  which  the  Rich- 
mond mills  took  the  premium,  before  the  war,  at  one  of  the 
World's  Fairs— Paris,  perhaps,  He  is  in  a  fair  way  to  put  out 
a  crop  of  a  hundred  acres  of  corn  that,  with  a  favorable  season, 
ought  to  bring  a  big  crop. 

J.  Marshall  McCue. 


Perhaps  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  made  for ;  but  one  thing  I  cer- 
tainly never  was  made  for,  and  that  is  to  put  principles  on  and  off  at 
the  dictation  of  a  party,  as  a  lackey  changes  his  livery  at  his  master's 
command. — Horace  Mann, 
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ADDRESS  OF  COL.  S.  S.  BRADFORD. 

[Col.  Bradford  was  a  delegate  from  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  to  the  Con- 
vention which  was  called  by  Agricultural  Commissioner  Loring  to  assemble  in  Washing- 
ton in  January  last.  We  cheerfully  give  space  for  the  publication  of  his  address  delivered 
to  that  Convention.  We  are  sure  it  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  Col.  Bradford  is  so 
well  known  as  the  leading  breeder  of  short-wool  sheep  and  an  amateur  of  improved  breeds 
of  cattle.— Ed.  S.  P.] 

Mr.  President, — I  came  in  a  few  moments  ago  with  not  the  remotest 
intention  of  engaging  in  discussion.  Until  the  day  before  the  Conven- 
tion met  I  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  attend  it.  I  had  for  several 
weeks  suffered  with  severe  cold,  and  my  head  felt  like  an  iceberg,  and 
was  as  destitute  of  thought.  I  could,  I  believe,  have  as  easily  called 
up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,  as  have  drawn  thence  one  iota  of  thought 
upon  any  subject.  I  came  here,  sir,  not  to  speak,  but  to  listen  ;  not  to 
teach,  but  to  learn,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  have  not  come  in 
vain.  The  essays  that  have  beeji  read,  and  the  discussions  they  have 
called  forth,  have  delighted  and  edified  me.  I  have  learned  some  im- 
portant truths.  Some  of  my  previous  opinions  and  practices  are  more 
confirmed,  and  some  I  am  made  to  doubt,  and  they  demand  of  me 
further  study,  investigation  and  experiment. 

Our  final  adjournment,  Mr.  President,  draweth  near;  the  time  is 
short,  and  I  shall  consume  but  little  of  it.  It  is  my  misfortune  not  to 
have  heard  the  whole  of  the  essay  just  read  by  Dr.  Ellzey,  and  to  have 
heard  very  imperfectly  the  subsequent  remarks  by  him  and  Col.  Bev- 
erly. I  cannot  take  opposite  ground  to  those  very  judicious  and  prac- 
tical gentlemen  without  some  measure  of  distrust  of  the  strength  and 
tenableness  of  my  position.  But  my  reason,  experience,  observation 
and  what  I  learn  from  reading  and  from  conversation  with  successful 
husbandmen  are  all  adverse  to  the  proposition  that  "shelter  is  not  eco- 
nomical or  essential  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  for  cattle  and 
sheep,"  and  that  "the  Shorthorn  is,  for  all  purposes,  the  best  breed  of 
cattle  for  the  farmer."  If  I  have  not  mistaken  the  teachings  of  a  not 
very  limited  experience,  a  barn  for  the  combined  purposes  of  sheltering 
stock  and  storing  forage,  will,  if  judiciously  managed,  afford  advantages 
fully  equivalent  to  25  per  cent,  interest  on  its  cost. 

In  cold,  dry  climates,  warm  shelter  is  economical  chiefly  in  the  con- 
servation of  the  vital  heat  of  the  animal.  If  the  animal  is  exposed  to 
cold,  the  waste  of  carbon  (animal  heat)  is  much  greater,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  food  eaten  daily  is  burnt  up  in  the  production  and 
preservation  of  that  heat  than  if  in  a  condition  of  comfort  and  warmth, 
and  in  most  sections  of  the  country  boards  are  cheaper  than  forage. 
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All  kinds  of  live  stock  suffer  more  and  lose  more  of  flesh  and  growth 
by  exposure  to  cold  rains  than  to  a  dry  atmosphere  of  lower  tempera- 
ture; consequently,  in  the  Middle  States,  where  the  winters  are  mode- 
rate but  wet,  good,  clean,  dry,  well-ventilated  shelters  are  more  essen- 
tial to  health  and  thrift  than  in  the  colder  but  dryer  climates.     Protec- 
tion against  winter  storms  is  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  stock.,  but  espe- 
cially so  to  sheep.     Their  fleeces,  saturated  with  rain  in  winter,  do  not 
dry  oft"  under  several  days,  and  rain-falls  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  keep 
them  under  the  burden  of  a  wet  and  heavy  fleece  nearly  all  winter, 
with  effect  upon  their  health  and  constitution   not  unlike  that  of  wet 
clothes  long  worn  by  a  human  being.     Open  shelters  are  less  benefi- 
cial (and  to  sheep,  probably  of  no  benefit)  than  closed  ones,  for  the 
reason  that  when  the  wind  confronts  them  they  aftbrd  no  protection, 
and  the  stock  passing  in  and  out  of  them  at  will  during  rain-fall,  carry 
into  them  a  great  deal  of  water,  and   renders  it  impracticable  to  keep 
them  dry  and  clean — especially  does  this  objection   hold  w^ith  sheep, 
and  it  were,  doubtless,  better  that  they  bear  the  winter's  storm  than 
occupy  filthy,  damp,  unventilated  or  crowded  shelters — the  most  fruit- 
ful, perhaps,  of  all  sources  of  disease ;  it  is  even  more  important  that 
their  sleeping  floors  and  their  feet  be  kept  dry  than  their  bodies.     Dry- 
ness is  a  condition  most  favorable  to  their  thrift,  to  the  growth  and 
health  of  the  fleece,  the  length,  strength,  uniformity  of  diameter  and 
felting  property  of  the  fibre,  and  to  its  making  a  good,  strong,  and 
durable  fabric.     In  summer,  when  the  wool  is  very  short  and  quickly 
dried  oflf  by  wind  and  sun,  exposure  to  rain  is  less  hurtful,  but  they 
should  be  carefully  sheltered  against  the  cold  fall,  winter  and  spring 
rains.     A  neglected  sheep  is  an  unprofitable  animal.     All  good  stock 
are  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  judicious  care  and  attention  they 
receive.     In  successful  sheep  husbandry  intelligent  care  is  the  first 
requisite;  and  the  best  season  to  care  for  them  is  from  New-year  to 
New-year.     I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate  low,  single-story  structures, 
unless  made  of  poles  and  straw  or  other  inexpensive  materials,  for 
shelters.     I  question  the  economy  of  a  single-story  building  for  any 
purpose.     The  roof  is  the  most  expensive  item  in  building,  and  the 
more  room  and  accommodation  secured  under  a  roof  of  given  dimen- 
sions, the  more  economical  is  the  building  as  a  whole.     In   providing 
shelter  for  stock,  I  would  have  building  18  or  20  feet  hi^h;  the  ground 
floor,  or  first  story,  8  feet  pitch  for  stock,  and  the  upper  apartment  for 
storing  the  supply  of  forage.     This  combination  affords  many  conve- 
niences and  economies.     Hay  may  be  housed  after  one-fourth  the  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  that  is  necessarj^  to  safely  stack  it  out,  and  if  to 
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avoid  an  approaching  rain  or  heavy  dew  it  is  carried  in  little  too  soon, 
the  curing  process  will  go  on  quite  as  w^ell  in  the  barn.  Hay  that  is 
little  wilted  by  the  sun  and  cured  in  the  shade  is  nciore  valuable  than  if 
longer  exposed  to  sun  and  air.  In  drying,  hay  loses  in  nutriment  and 
in  the  property  of  assimilation  by  the  animal.  Green  grass  is  the  nat- 
ural and  best  food  for  animals,  and  the  more  nearly  we  can  preserve  it 
in  that  state,  the  more  palatable  and  nutritious  and  healthful  it  is.  Two 
thirds  of  the  hay  of  the  country  is  not  grass  cured  or  preserved,  but 
grass  bleached  or  killed.  Stacked  in  open  air  it  requires  a  longer  dry- 
ing or  killing  process  than  if  housed,  and  however  skilfully  stacked,  it 
becomes  dry,  hard  and  woody,  and  the  whole  surface  depth  of  6  to  12 
inches  blackened,  half-rotted  and  worthless,  and  if  not  separated  from 
the  better  portion,  the  stock  involuntarily  eat  some  of  it  to  their  serious 
detriment.  To  sheep  especially,  nothing  is  more  fatal  than  damaged, 
dusty  hay.  As  soon  as  the  hay  crop  is  harvested  in  the  barn,  with 
openina;  in  top  to  pass  off  any  heated  air,  the  windows  should  be  closed, 
and  the  air  as  effectually  excluded  as  possible.  When  the  feeding  sea- 
son arrives  the  forage  is  all  at  hand;  no  second  handling  or  hauling, 
and  the  whole  is  as  fresh,  bright,  fragrant,  palatable  and  nutritious  as 
when  stored  there,  to  be  conveniently  placed  in  the  racks  below,  where 
the  stock  receive  it  with  avidity,  and  with  no  loss  compared  with  the 
wasteful  method  of  feeding  it  in  the  field  in  all  conditions  of  the  land 
and  weather.  By  frequent  littering  of  the  floor  with  straw,  leaves  or 
other  material  suitable  for  the  cleanliness,  comfort  and  health  of  the 
stock,  with  occasional  dusting  with  plaster  and  ground  phosphate,  the 
chemical  constituents  of  the  excrements  of  the  animal  (that  would  be 
largely  wasted  on  the  cold  field)  are  all  preserved,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  the  most  valuable  manure  secured,  which  by  the  coming  fall  will  be 
well  decomposed  and  dry  for  convenient  and  uniform  application  to  the 
soil,  preparatory  to  wheat  seeding,  and,  to  that  extent  at  least,  the  farm 
be  spared  the  prodigal  outlay  for  commercial  nitrogen,  at  the  rate  of 
$500  to  $600  a  ton,  for  which  he  is  rarely  if  ever  reimbursed.  The 
manure  heap  is  the  farmer's  savings  bank,  into  which,  if  he  makes 
proper  deposits,  his  drafts  will  never  be  dishonored.  Is  it  a  vain  con- 
ception, Mr.  President,  that  a  buildintj  combining  these  advantages 
will,  properly  used,  afford  an  annual  interest  of  25  per  centum  on  its 
cost  ?  It  is  •mainly  in  reference  to  farms  of  500  to  1,000  acres,  or  less, 
that  these  reckonings  are  made.  I  have  in  contemplation  the  average 
and  smaller  farms,  the  agricultural  masses,  the  "  vulgar  herd  of  farm- 
ers," as  they  are  sometimes  satirically  named,  of  which  class  I  am  an 
humble  type.     On  large  bodies  of  land,  with  "cattle  on  a  thousand 
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hills,"  without  a  corresponding  hay  crop  to  house,  the  winter  forage 
consisting  of  straw  and  corn  not  stripped  from  the  stalk,  it  would  be 
more  convenient,  certainly,  and  probably  more  economical,  to  carry  it 
to  an  adjoining  field  for  cattle,  followed  by  an  adequate  number  of  hogs, 
to  gather  up  the  waste  and  offal ;  and  my  friend,  Col.  Beverly,  is  wise, 
I've  no  doubt,  in  pursuing  that  policy,  as  he  is  in  all  his  business  meth- 
ods. "  The  lines  have  fallen  unto  him  in  pleasant  places ;  he  has  a 
goodly  heritage."  His  thirteen  hundred  cattle  feed  upon  broad  fields 
of  blue  grass,  so  densely  sodded  that  the  hoof  of  a  bullock  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  after  a  week's  rain,  makes  no  more  impression  upon  it  than 
does  the  delicately  slippered  foot  of  his  accomplished  daughter  on  his 
Turkey  carpets. 

The  remarks  of  my  friend,  Dr.  EUzey,  on  Merino  sheep-husbandry  I 
did  not  distinctly  hear.  I  should  be  sorry,  Mr.  President,  to  appear 
egotistical  or  to  assert  ray  opinions  and  practices  dogmatically,  and  if 
in  illustration  of  a  principle  I  refer  to  myself  or  my  methods,  I  hope  it 
will  be  charitably  construed.  I  have  had  thirty  j^ ears'  conduct  of  sheep- 
husbandry,  and  chiefly  Merino.  Well-bred  American  Merino  sheep, 
of  Spanish  extraction,  yield  from  50  to  100  per  centum  more  wool  to 
their  live  weight  and  to  the  food  consumed  than  the  coarse  wool  va- 
rieties do,  and  until  late  years  its  market  value  per  pound  was  about 
33J  per  cent,  higher.  Merino  wethers,  two  to  five  years  old,  and  ewes 
(after  breeding)  six  to  eight,  fatten  readily,  and  their  mutton  is  unsur- 
passed. This  fact  is  not  generally  known,  however,  and  they  are  not 
fashionable  or  popular  with  the  butcher.  They  do  not  tallow  excess- 
ively;  their  flesh  marbles,  and  the  butcher  does  not  find  in  the  fat  Me- 
rino, as  he  does  in  a  fat  Cotswold,  surplus  tallow  to  coat  over  a  poor 
carcass  and  make  it  saleable.  With  wool  as  a  primary  and  mutton  a 
secondary  object,  well-bred  Merinos  could  then  compete  for  profit  un- 
der any  circumstances,  with  any  other  breed.  But  of  late  years  im- 
proved machinery  has  given  greater  utility  to  the  coarse  fibre,  and  fine 
wool  is  worth  no  more  than  the  coarse,  and  not  as  much  as  the  middle 
staple.  The  Merino  is  of  greater  longevity,  but  of  slower  growth  and 
later  maturity  than  the  larger  breeds.  Their  lambs  cannot  easily  be 
made  large  and  fat  enough  for  the  early  spring  market — the  only  sea- 
son when  lambs  sell  at  very  good  prices — and  for  these  reasons,  with 
conditions  favorable  to  making  good  mutton  and  early  lambs  of  the 
larger  breeds,  the  Merino  is  less  profitable.  But  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  so  rough  and  of  herbage  so  meagre,  as  to  be  incapable  of  mak- 
ing profitable  mutton  or  lambs  of  the  larger  breeds,  where  the  more 
active  and  hardier  Merino  would  thrive  and  yield  a  good  fleece,  and, 
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with  addition  of  little  grain,  good  mutton,  and  afford  a  respectable  rev- 
enue from  land  that  otherwise  cannot  be  made  immediately  profitable, 
and  would  gradually  improve  its  fertility  and  herbage,  and  ultimately 
fit  it  for  more  profitable  methods  of  culture.  The  best  sheep  I  have 
handled  for  combination  of  wool  and  mutton,  at  present,  is  a  cross  of 
Merino  and  one  of  the  larger  breeds.  It  yields  a  heavier  and  more 
valuable  fleece ;  is  hardier,  and  fattens  more  easily  ;  of  better  flavor  and 
quality  of  flesh,  and,  at  same  age,  weighs  nearly  as  much  as  its  larger 
progenitor. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  statement  that  the  Shorthorn,  where  good  pas- 
ture and  forage  abound,  is  the  best  general-purpose  race  of  cattle,  and  for 
beef  as  a  specialty,  if  it  has  an  equal  has  certainly  no  superior,  I  am  in 
perfect  accord ;  but  I  cannot  accept  the  opinion  that  it  is,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, or  for  all  purposes,  the  best  breed  for  the  farmer.  On 
moderate  pasturage-  and  forage  the  Devon  is  his  superior  for  general 
purposes,  and  can  be  made  profitable  when  the  Shorthorn  cannot  be 
maintained.  For  milk,  butter,  and  the  yoke,  as  specialties,  the  Short- 
horn is  not  so  desirable  as  the  Ayreshire,  Jersey,  and  Devon  respectively. 
I  am  a  breeder  of  Shorthorns,  Mr.  President,  my  herd  is  a  principal 
source  of  ray  living.  I  can  have  no  wish  to  do  them  injustice  or  dis- 
paragement. I  have  them  for  sale,  and  for  six  years  have  not  had  a 
bull  calf  to  remain  on  my  hands  twelve  months.  Formerly  I  was  a 
breeder  of  Devons  and  Merinos.  They  were  then  best  adapted  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  my  farm  ;  but  now,  with  not  two,  but  twenty 
blades  of  grass  where  one  then  grew,  I  find  Shorthorn  cattle  and  the 
mutton  breeds  of  sheep  more  profitable.  I  still  have  a  fine  flock  of 
thoroughbred  Merinos.  My  profit  from  them  is  in  furnishing  rams 
and  ewes  for  the  improvement  of  other  flocks.  Why,  you  may  ask, 
were  Devons  and  Merinos  formerly,  but  Shorthorns  and  Cotswold  now, 
more  profitable  to  me?  The  reasons  will  manifest  themselves  in  a  few 
illustrations.  The  theory  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  accepted 
among  intelligent  livestock  men,  that  animals  consume  food  in  propor- 
tion to  their  live  weight,  and  that  3  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight  of 
food,  of  the  nutritious  value  of  good  timothy  hay,  is  required  daily  to 
replace  the  daily  waste  through  their  pores,  lungs,  and  other  natural 
passages.  The  average  weight  of  the  Shorthorn  is  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  Devon  and  other  small  breeds  of  cattle  of  same 
age.  We  will  estimate  the  Shorthorn,  three  years  old,  at  1,500  pounds; 
the  Devon,  same  age,  at  1,000  pounds.  To  supply  his  daily  waste  the 
Shorthorn  will  need  daily  45  pounds  of  food  equivalent  to  hay ;  the 
Devon  30  pounds.     With  these  quantities  respectively  they  will  main- 
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tain  their  status  quo — neither  increase  or  decrease.  Place  them  in  a 
field  of  such  herbage  that  30  pounds  of  haj  equivalent  is  all  that  each 
can  gather  in  a  day.  The  Devon  would  remain  as  he  is;  the  Short- 
horn would  daily  decline.  Where  they  could  each  receive  45  pounds 
daily,  the  Shorthorn  would  be  stationary — the  Devon  daily  increase. 
Transfer  them  to  a  rich,  luxuriant  pasture,  w^here  they  could  readily 
gather  all  they  are  capable  of  appropriating,  and  the  Shorthorn,  with 
50  per  cent,  greater  capacity  for  gathering,  digesting  and  assimilating 
food,  will  in  that  proportion  each  day  consume  more  food  and  add 
more  to  his  frame  and  weight  than  the  Devon.  Rear  them  alike  from 
calf-hood,  and  the  Shorthorn,  of  quicker  growth  and  earlier  maturity, 
with  greater  capacity  for  assimilating  food,  will  consume  yearly  50  per 
cent,  more  food  and  increase  50  per  cent,  faster,  and,  at  two  years'  old, 
be  about  as  heavy  as  the  Devon  at  three.  The  Devon,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  growth,  w^ill  probably  consume  as  much  food  as  he  did  in 
the  two  previous  years,  and  his  1,000  pounds  produced  in  three  years 
will  have  cost  considerably  more  than  the  Shorthorn's  1,000  pounds 
produced  in  two.  The  same  relative  proportions  obtain  in  respect  to 
small  and  large  breeds  of  sheep.  Hence  the  Devon  and  Merino  are 
more  profitable  in  meagre  or  moderate  conditions  of  supply — the  Short- 
horn and  Cotswold  where  they  are  rich  and  abundant.  For  special 
purposes,  the  Devon,  with  sufficient  weight — and  sufficient  weight  can 
be  given  him  by  proper  care  from  calf-hood  to  maturity — has  no  equal 
for  the  yoke.  As  a  typical  butter  race  the  Jersey  has  acknowledged 
preeminence  above  all  breeds,  but  it  is  profitable,  perhaps,  for  nothing 
else  under  the  sun.  For  milk,  without  regard  to  quality,  the  Ayre- 
shire  claims  supremacy.  An  Ayreshire  cow  of  800  pounds  and  a  Short- 
horn of  1,200  pounds  (about  their  relative  weights),  yielding  each  daily 
six  gallons  of  milk  of  like  quality,  the  A3U*eshire  consuming  one-third 
less  of  same  food  daily  than  the  Shorthorn,  her  six  gallons  would  cost 
one  third  less  than  the  Shorthorn's  six  gallons,  and  for  that  special  pur- 
pose she  is  in  that  proportion  more  economical.  But  when  the  milk- 
ing period  is  over,  and  they  are  turned  into  rich  pastures  or  to  other 
nutritious  food  for  beef,  the  Shorthorn  asserts  her  superiority.  She 
will  consume  daily  one-third  more  food,  and  daily  make  one-third  more 
flesh  than  the  Ayreshire — is  capable  of  converting  a  given  quantity  of 
food  into  meat  in  one-third  less  time  than  the  Ayreshire,  and  when 
both  are  ripe  for  the  shambles,  the  Shorthorn,  by  reason  of  her  larger 
percentage  of  choice  meat  and  her  smaller  percentage  of  oflfal  than  the 
Ayreshire,  will  command  in  market  a  higher  price  per  pound. 

Shorthorn    breeders  have   generally  given  little  attention  to  dairy 
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qualities.  Meat  has  been  their  almost  sole  object,  and  the  practice  of 
letting  the  calf  ran  with  the  cow  until  six  months  old,  and  then  drying 
her  off  quickly  to  better  prepare  her  system  for  the  succeeding  calf, 
greatly  weakens  her  milk-producing  capacity,  and,  if  the  disability  ex- 
tends through  several  generations,  becomes  constitutional  and  trans- 
missible to  the  progeny.  There  are,  howev^er,  some  excellent  dairy 
families  of  Shorthorns,  and  some  individuals  that  for  quantity,  quality 
and  duration  of  milk,  are  not  surpassed,  and  by  careful  selection  and 
judicious  breeding  they  might,  as  a  breed,  be  brought  in  a  few  genera- 
tions to  the  highest  standard  of  profitable  dairy  production. 


ENTERPRISE  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB. 


Editor  Southern  Planter  : 

The  "Enterprise  Agricultural  Club"  of  Amelia  held  its  regular 
meeting,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Crowder,  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Every  member  present.  The  election  of  officers  being  in  order,  the 
following  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  John  Wingo,  President; 
W.  J.  Cheatham,  Vice  President ;  C.  N.  Stacy,  Secretary ;  R.  E.  Bridg- 
forth,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Much  time  was  consumed  in  inspecting,  admiring,  and  commenting 
on  the  many  evidences  of  progress  and  enterprise  exhibited  by  our 
host.  That  large,  commodious  and  conveniently  arranged  "barn"  was 
the  subject  of  special  attention.  Located  in  a  beautiful  oak  grove  of 
several  acres  just  in  the  rear  of  his  dwelling,  it  towers  high  above  his 
other  farm  buildings  which  occupy  the  same  grove,  and  even  above 
the  dwelling  itself  Our  friend  is  giving  one  of  the  best  evidences  of 
this  when  he  makes  his  "barn"  his  finest  building.  Next,  his  tobacco 
houses,  fitted  upin  the  most  approved  style,  w^ith  flues  for  curingbrightto- 
bacco,  claimed  our  attention  and  elicited  much  interest.  We  examined 
with  delight  the  bright  products  of  these  barns  which  reflect  so  much 
credit  upon  the  enterprise,  perseverance  and  untiring  energy  of  Mr. 
Crowder.  He  deserved  the  thanks  of  our  people  for  proving  that  the 
finest  bright  tobacco  can  be  grown  in  Amelia  county;  since  he  has 
grown,  cured  and  sold  tobacco  of  last  years'  crop  at  prices  ranging  from 
.$13  to  $59  per  hundred,  and  that  too,  on  land  less  suited  apparently 
for  this  character  of  tobacco  than  the  majority  of  lands  in  our  county. 
There  is  money  in  tobacco  at  those  prices,  but  very  little  if  any  in  the 
dark  grade  at  present  prices. 

That  beautiful  flock  of  Shropshire  Down  sheep  of  which  our  host  is 
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justly  proud — those  fine  grade- Jersey  and  Shorthorn  cows,  with  their 
stalls  and  lots  well  bedded  and  clean,  were  all  objects  of  admiration. 
Indeed  so  little  did  our  Club  on  this  occasion  indulge  in  criticism,  (for 
which  they  are  so  noted  when  opportunity  affords)  that  I  must  think 
our  friend  had  "set  his  house  in  order"  to  better  purpose  than  most  of 
us  are  wont  to  do.  Or  may  be  that  change  of  the  order  of  business, 
making  the  inspection  of  the  farm  come  immediately  after  dinner  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  We  are  not  apt  to  find  fault  when  in  a  good 
humour  and  we  are  very  apt  to  be  in  a  good  humour  after  partaking 
of  such  a  good  dinner  as  our  hostess  set  before  us.  Mrs.  Crowder  is 
justly  celebrated  for  good  cooking,  but  on  this  occasion  she  surpassed 
herself.  We  try  as  far  as  possible  to  discourage  extravagance  and  dis- 
play in  the  get-up  of  our  dinners,  and  prize  a  plain  dinner  well  pre- 
pared more  highly  than  the  finest  display  that  can  be  made. 

Our  Club  has  in  many  ways  been  beneficial  to  its  members.  '  It  pro- 
motes sociability  and  friendly  intercourse ;  increases  zeal  and  enterprise 
in  agricultural  pursuits;  brushes  off  the  cobwebs  of  old  foggyism  and 
substitutes  a  newer  and  better  way;  stimulates  eftbrt  by  emulation, 
and  increases  knowledge  by  frequent  interchange  of  ideas  and  reports 
of  experiments.  One  interesting  feature  connected  with  our  Club  is 
the  offering  a  premium  for  intensive  farming.  Last  year  we  gave  a  pre- 
mium of  $15  for  the  largest  yield  of  wheat  on  one  acre  with  the  report 
of  the  treatment;  and  $10  for  second  best.  The  best  acre  yielded  44 
bushels;  second  best  38  bushels.  A  like  premium  is  offered  this  year, 
with  the  proviso  that  no  premium  is  given  for  less  than  40  bushels.  I 
have  written  this,  Mr.  Editor,  by  way  of  giving  you  an  introduction 
to  our  Club,  which  is  now  just  entering  its  third  year,  but  has  never  be- 
fore appeared  in  print.  If  agreeable  to  you,  I  will  occasionally  send  a 
report  of  our  proceedings  and  discussions  of  the  "question."  The 
subject  for  discussion  at  our  next  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Dr.  W.  J. 
Cheatham's,  on  the  1st  Thursday  in  April,  is  "Corn,  embracing  all  the 
details  of  cultivating,  manuring  and  harvesting." 

Ver}'  respectfully, 
Amelia,  Va.,  March  12th,  1883  R.  E.  Bridgeforth. 

[Send  us  all  you  can  of  such  enterprises.  Details  of  entertainments  may  be  omitted, 
but  practical  facts  in  respect  to  agricultural  progress  and  practice  are  always  welcomed. 
—Ed.  S.  p.]  f 


Many  men  build  (their  character)  as  cathedrals  were  built ;  the  part 
nearest  the  ground  finished,  but  that  part  which  soars  toward  heaven, 
the  turrets  and  spires,  forever  incomplete. 


^^tM 
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FLORIDA  LETTER. 


WooDBOURNE,  March  28,  1883. 
Col  W.  a  Knight,  Ed.  S.  Planter : 

I  promised  to  write  you,  whilst  in  Florida,  something  in  regard  to 
the  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  that  State,  and  although  my  stay 
there  was  somewhat  prolonged,  it  was  mostly  confined  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country,  where,  what  we  deem  agriculture  is  but  little 
practiced — fruits  and  vegetables  being  the  staple  products.  It  is  true, 
that  during  the  past  two  winters  I  have  passed  over  much  the  largest 
portion  of  the  State,  but  my  line  of  travel  has  been  very  much  confin- 
ed to  rivers,  lakes  and  railroads;  hence  my  reluctance  to  speak  in  such 
terms  as  would  satisfy  you  that  my  information  in  regard  to  agricul- 
ture was  of  a  positive  character.  Of  fruit  culture  I  speak  from  a  more 
thorough  investigation. 

There  is  no  part  of  Florida  where  fruits  and  vegetables  may  not  be 
raised  to  advantage  for  an  early  market,  quick  transportation  being 
given,  yet  if  you  are  to  judge  of  the  capacity  for  production  by  the 
amount  and  variety  of  foreign  canned  goods  that  you  see  at  the  hotels 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  you  would  conclude  that  Florida's  capacity 
for  the  production  of  such  articles  was  very  limited.  The  true  reason 
is,  that  the  early  fruit  and  vegetables  are  shipped  to  northern  markets 
and  command  a  much  higher  price  than  the  canned  goods  can  be 
bought  at.  The  hotel  men  can  make  more  money  by  feeding  their 
guests  at  four  dollars  per  day  on  canned  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  &c.,  than 
they  can  by  buying  the  fresh  gathered  articles. 

All  Florida  is  pretty  much  a  sand-bank,  but  in  the  middle  and  wes- 
tern part  of  the  State  there  are  large  areas  of  the  "high  pine  land" 
that  have  an  intermixture  of  lime  and  clay  that  adds  to  its  fertility  and 
peroianence,  and  that  has  capacity  under  proper  culture  for  producing 
good  paying  crops  of  various  agricultural  products,  besides  cotton. 
More  grass,  more  corn,  and  more  stock,  with  the  pea  for  an  improver 
instead  of  commercial  fertilizer,  would  add  to  the  profits  of  their  farms. 
The  rich  hammock  lands  bear  a  small  percentage  compared  with  the 
whole  area,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  a  narrow  margin  along  the 
shores  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

The  region  of  country  south  of  Palatka  on  the  St.  John's,  seems 
better  suited  in  climate  and  soil  to  the  growth  of  the  orange  than  more 
northern  portions  of  the  State,  and  it  is  there  you  see  the  most  exten- 
sive plantings.  The  Indian  River  country  is  better  for  all  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  productions,  but  it  has  labored  under  great  disadvantage 
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for  the  want  of  quick  transportation — a  want  that  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied. The  orange  tree  is  of  slow  growth,  is  a  gross  feeder  and  re- 
quires much  attention.  The  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  tree  that 
will  produce  a  paying  crop,  is  by  budding  on  sour  orange  stocks.  By 
that  method  and  proper  cultivation,  you  may  get  trees  large  enough 
to  produce' a  remunerating  crop  in  seven  or  eight  years.  Seedlings  re- 
quire a  much  longer  period.  From  all  the  information  I  could  obtain 
from  the  experience  of  others  and  from  personal  observation,  it  seems 
conclusive  that  the  plow  should  never  be  used  in  an  orange  grove. 
Light  harrowing  or  any  other  method  by  which  the  surface  is  kept 
clean  is  preferable. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrifty  grove  that  I  saw,  was  one  of  1500  trees  be- 
longing to  Dr.  French,  near  Sanford.  He  told  me  that  all  its  excel- 
lence was  due  to  surface  cultivation  and  top  dressing  or  mulching  with 
the  surface  soil  and  trash  taken  from  a  poor  pine  forest  adjoining. 
Not  a  particle  of  commercial  fertilizer  was  used.  The  cost  was  com- 
paratively small  and  the  result  as  I  have  stated.  In  going  through  his 
grove  you  could  at  any  point  expose  a  net  work  of  spongiole  roots  by 
scraping  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  Orange  trees  are  subject 
to  blight  and  injurious  insects.  I  have  seen  quite  a  number  of  large 
trees  that  have  died  and  others  that  were  in  a  dying  condition,  though 
the  common  talk  is  that  an  orange  tree  will  live  an  indefinite  period ; 
and  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  labor,  expense  and  time  re- 
quired to  bring  a  grove  into  profitable  bearing,  it  is  a  little  discoura- 
ging to  a  new  beginner.  "When  all  the  difficulties  are  overcome,  then 
a  good  bearing  grove  will  yield  fair  pay — say  ten  dollars  to  the  tree. 
The  portion  of  Florida  which  I  think  has  the  most  promising  future, 
is  the  Indian  River  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a 
healthy  region  with  a  most  delightful  climate,  and  you  can  grow  pofit- 
ably  several  tropical  productions  that  cannot  be  grown  elsewhere  ;  no- 
tably: Pine  apples  and  cocoanuts.  Oranges  and  the  whole  citron  farail}^ 
attain  great  excellence,  and  strawberries,  tomatoes,  pear,  green  corn, 
potatoes,  squash,  beets,  &c.  &c.,  can  be  raised  and  shipped  from  that 
region  early  in  February.  I  have  also  seen  samples  of  cigar  tobacco 
raised  there  that  would  have  done  credit  to  Cuba.  The  cocoa  palm, 
the  prettiest  of  all  the  palms,  takes  several  years  to  come  into  bearing, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  more  profitable  than  the  orange.  The  pine  apple 
will  produce  fruit  in  two  years  from  the  planting,  and  one  planting 
will  last  five  years.  It  requires  but  little  work  after  you  get  the  plants 
started,  and  thrives  more  on  land  of  moderate  fertility;  thus  enabling 
you  to  plant  your  oranges,  bananas,  vegetables,  &c.,  on  your  best,  or 
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hammock  land.     An  acre  of  land  will  contain  10,000  pine  apples  and 
at  a  very  low  price  the  crop  w^ould  be  very  highly  remunerative. 

Whilst  I  am  extolling  the  proti table  productions  of  the  **Beautiful 
Indian  Eiver  with  its  evergreen  shores"  there  are  a  few  'peculiarities 
which  I  must  mention,  which,  if  you  go  there,  will  prove  more  inter- 
esting than  profitable.  I  allude  to  the  insects  of  the  country,  musqui- 
toes,  chigres  or  red  bugs,  sand  flies,  and  fleas.  Thank  goodness  there  are 
no  bed  bugs.  Their  eternal  summer  makes  everybody  lazy,  and  a 
stay  of  a  few  weeks  w^ill  make  you  feel  the  need  of  a  more  bracing 
atmosphere;  and  thus  while  you  refresh  yourself  with  the  lucious 
fruits  and  breathe  an  atmosphere  laden  with  more  sweet  scents  than 
"Araby"  could  boast  of,  you  will  have  a  lingering,  longing  remem- 
brance of  ''Old  Virginny"  ham,  beef,  mutton,  milk  and  butter,  and  of 
the  friend  you  left  in  dear  old  Richmond. 

Florida  is  fast  being  taken  possession  of  by  Northern  and  Western 
people,  and  their  enterprise  and  thrift  will  not  only  make  it  a  "land  of 
fruits  and  flowers"  but  much  of  the  substantials  of  life  will  be  raised 
on  its  sandy  soil ;  and  its  Atlantic  border  will  be  the  resort  of  the  af- 
flicted and  the  pleasure  seeker.  Already  "patent  insect  powders"  and 
"patent  refrigerators"  are  being  introduced,  and  in  the  near  future  all 
the  pests  and  inconveniences  in  excess  of  the  reasonable  powers  of  en- 
durance, will  be  eliminated ;  and  should  there  be  any  royal  claimants 
dissatisfied  by  the  arrangement,  their  grievances  will  be  relegated  to  a 
superior  power. 

E"ow  my  dear  Colonel,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  few  disjointed 
facts — not  "orient  pearls  at  random  strung"  but  scattering  observations 
w^bich  your  genius  may  contrive  to  string  into  an  article  worthy  of  in- 
sertion in  the  columns  of  the  Planter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CoRBiN  M.  Eeynolds. 

[We  sincerely  thank  our  friend  Col.  Reynolds,  for  his  interesting  communication. 
The  liberty  given  us  in  the  last  paragraph  justifies  us  in  saying  that  there  is  not  an  i  to  be 
dotted,  or  a  i  to  be  crossed.  We  know  that  it  will  commend  itself  to  our  readers  in 
Flcrida,  who  will  see  what  an  intelligent  visitor  thinks  of  their  State  and  its  wonderful 
characteristics  of  climate  and  production.  It  will  be  equally  interesting  to  our  read- 
ers in  Virginia,  for  the  reason  that  it  comes  from  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  inielligent 
of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and  our  readers  further  north  will  value  it  because  it  tells  of  a 
genial  and  sunny  "clime  which  the  Sun's  bright  circle  warms"  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  country. — Ed.  S.  P.] 


Parian  marble  was  obtained  from  Mount  Marpesia,  on  the  island  of 
Paros,  and  was  sometimes  called  Marpesian  marble. 
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SWINE  RAISING. 


Uditor  of  Southern  Planter  : 

A  farmer  in  the  northwest  says  he  at  first  tried  "scrubs"  and  "mon- 
grels," until  thoroughly  disgusted;  he  also  tried  the  plan  of  keeping 
old  sows  to  raise  pigs,  but  found  it  an  expensive  way  of  getting  a  stock. 
It  proving  a  losing  business  to  raise  hogs  except  for  family  use,  he 
gave  up  the  idea  of  raising  them  to  sell.  After  ten  years'  experience 
in  this  way  he  procured  a  litter  of  Poland-China  pigs,  and,  having  by 
this  time  a  good  hog  pasture  of  blue  grass  and  clover,  began  to  raise 
hogs  to  some  profit.  He  abandoned  raising  wheat  to  sell,  and  went  to 
raising  cattle  and  hogs,  feeding  up  all  the  grain  raised,  and  after  that  buy- 
ing what  was  wanted.  He  stopped  keeping  old  sows  over  and  soon 
would  not  be  caught  raising  more  than  one  litter  from  a  sow.  He 
managed  to  have  all  the  sows  to  farrow  in  May,  and  then  they  will  be 
a  year  old  by  the  time  they  drop  their  first  litter.  The  choice  sows 
are  selected  for  breeders,  an4  fatten  all  the  rest  with  the  barrow  pigs, 
selling  at  about  a  year  old,  making  the  pigs  over  age  from  250  to  280 
pounds.  As  soon  as  the  sows  which  raise  pigs  are  through  suckling, 
they  are  fed  for  winter  market,  and  he  hardly  ever  fails  making  them 
go  to  380  to  400  pounds  average.  * 

Farmers  raise  hogs  for  profit,  and  the  process  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  return  is  the  best  to  pursue.  No  farmer  can  raise  hogs  at  a 
profit  who  does  not  have  a  good, pasture  of  blue  grass  or  clover  for 
them  to  run  in  from  May  until  November.  The  sows  must  have  rings 
in  their  noses  to  keep  them  from  rooting  out  the  clover.  As  soon  as 
the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  wean  they  may  be  shut  up  in  a  pen  and  fed 
corn  until  the  sows  are  dried  up,  and  then  the  pigs  can  be  put  in  the 
pasture  again.  He  has  a  feeding  lot  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  with  run- 
ning water  in  it  most  of  the  time.  He  plants  ten  acres  to  corn  and 
has  one  acre  of  artichokes.  As  soon  as  the  frost  kills  the  artichokes, 
all  of  the  hogs  are  turned  in  together,  having  first  gradually  accus- 
tomed them  to  a  corn  feed,  for  their  feed  must  not  be  changed  sud- 
denly. The  rings  must  be  taken  from  the  noses  of  the  old  hogs  so 
they  can  get  the  artichokes. 

As  regards  the  value  of  artichokes  for  feeding  hogs,  he  has  no  hesi- 
tancy in  saying  that  they  have  been  highly  profitable,  they  keep  the 
hogs  healthy,  and  that  they  furnish  more  feed  to  the  acre  than  does 
corn. 

In  the  summer  and  fall,  a  kerosene  barrel  filled  with  water  from  the 
well :  into  this  barrel  put  a  can  of  concentrated  lye,  and  give  this 
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water  for  their  drink  about  three  times  a  week,  which  keeps  them 
clear  of  worms  and  in  good  appetite.  A  pig  should  never  be  allowed 
to  get  poor  from  the  time  he  is  dropped  until  he  is  ready  for  market. 
If  they  once  get  stunted,  they  never  get  over  it,  and  the  profit  is  lost 
They  may  pay  their  keeping  but  they  will  not  make  money.  Hogs  are 
not  raised  for  the  fan  of  it ;  the  farmer  is  after  the  profit. 

Hogs  should  have  a  warm,  dry  place  to  sleep  in.  A  dry  plank  floor, 
is  best  in  all  weather.  Unless  there  are  but  few  hogs  together  the 
sows  selected  for  breeders  should  be  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  lot  by 
the  middle  of  jN'ovember,  and,  as  they  will  be  pretty  fat  should  be  put 
on  moderate  feed ;  and  on  the  first  of  January  he  begins  turning  them 
in  with  the  boar,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  come  in  season.  A  memoran- 
dum should  be  kept  of  the  serving  of  each  one.  They  will  farrow  in 
from  112  to  120  days.  Each  should  be  put  by  herself  two  weeks  before 
her  time  for  farrowing,  and  kept  there  until  her  pigs  are  big  enough 
to  fight  for  themselves.  Trim  the  males  before  they  are  three  wrecks 
old.  Keep  none  entire  unless  you  want  them  for  sale.  In  the  fall  or 
sooner,  buy  a  good  thoroughbred  boar,  no  kin  to  your  own  stock.  If 
you  cross  with  a  fine  Berkshire  boar  every  third  or  fourth  year,  all  the 
better.  If  these  rules  are  followed,  you  will  raise  fine  and  profitable 
hogs.  Toothing  is  known  of  hog  cholera,  not  having  seen  a  case  in  all 
my  experience.  M. 


RENTING  LAND  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Planters  Journal  is  of  the  opinion  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  which  tend  to  prevent  the  Southern  planter  and 
farm  laborer  from  obtaining  a  good  profit  on  their  undertaking,  is  the 
reluctance  with  which  the  laborer  seems  to  take  hold  of  the  idea  of 
working  for  another.  The  idea  of  hiring  out  to  a  planter  by  the  sea- 
son or  by  the  year,  as  New  England  farmers'  boys  often  do,  as  soon  as 
they  come  of  age,  and  then  to  save  their  wages  for  a  few  years  or  till 
they  have  accumulated  enough  to  part  pay  for  a  farm  of  their  own 
with  stock  and  tools  to  work  it  with,  is  one  that  seems  hardly  to  have 
entered  the  heads  of  our  Southern  laborers.  The  "poor  white"  and 
the  negro  will  rent  land  and  on  business  on  their  own  account,  even 
if  they  have  to  hire  their  single  mule  and  run  in  debt  for  the  seeds 
they  plant,  taking  all  the  risk  of  bad  seasons  and  low  prices  for  crops 
and  high  prices  for  provisions,  tools  and  fertilizers.  Perhaps  as  they 
have  nothing  to  lose,  they  consider  the  risk  light.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  their  crops  are  good,  the  high  rates  charged  by  the  merchants 
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who  advance  supplies  and  take  a  mortgage  on  the  growing  crops,  leave 
very  little  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  can  be  placed  to  personal 
credit. 

The  difficulty  is,  labor  is  still  looked  upon  as  being  rather  undigni- 
fied, so  the  poor  man  will  attempt  to  carry  on  business  rather  than 
work  out,  even  when  the  chances  of  success  are  heavily  against  him. 
It  is  also  probable  that  enterprising  planters  of  ability  and  means  are 
not  very  plenty  who  are  ready  to  hire  farm  laborers  at  liberal  rates  of 
wages.  It  will  take  a  long  while  to  Yankeeize  the  South  and  infuse 
into  her  people  the  energy,  enterprise,  thrift  and  self  dependence  of 
the  Northern  farmer  or  farm  laborer  who  is  aiming  to  secure  a  farm 
of  his  own.  Yet  there  is  very  marked  progress  being  made.  The 
South  is  beginning  to  be  developed  by  outside  energy  and  capital,  and 
a  good  example  will  generally  find  followers  everywhere.  The  South 
has  been  asking  for  northern  aid,  and  where  northern  men  are  cordi- 
ally received  and  fairly  treated,  prosperity  is  sure  to  abound.  The 
South  has  wonderful  resources  which  only  require  the  hand  of  indus- 
try to  develop. 


ENSILAGE. 


Is  it  a  valuable  process  ?  From  the  first  introduction  of  this  process  of 
preserving  green  food,  I  have  had  strong  faith  in  it.  I  believe  it  afibrds 
the  most  sure  and  efi*ectual  mode  for  supplying  stock  with  proper  food. 

Besides  the  experiences  of  Messrs.  Ilaxall  and  Guy  near  the  city,  I  ob- 
serve in  the  Vermont  Farmer,  the  organ  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, that  there  are  largely  over  one  hundred  silos  in  annual  use  in 
that  State,  and  the  number  is  increasing.  There  is  probably  no  State 
in  the  Union  where  such  a,  process  would  be  more  critically  tested 
than  in  Vermont,  for  the  reason  that  so  many  depend  on  their  dairies 
and  stock  farms  for  a  living. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Cultivator,  published  in  Boston, 
which  stands  very  high  as  an  agricultural  journal,  I  find  the  following: 

Ensilage  in  New  Jersey. — While  the  adoption  of  the  ensilage  sys- 
tem has  spread  enormously  during  the  past  year  or  two,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  so  valuable  and  exhaustive  a  test  has  been  made  as 
at  Mountainside  Farm,  New  Jersey,  the  property  of  Theodore  A. 
Havemeyer  of  New  York  city.  It  was  a  bold  measure,  several  years 
ago,  to  substitute  ensilage  exclusively  for  hay  in  the  feeding  of  one  ol 
the  finest  and  most  valuable  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  world,  a  herd 
that  would  probably  sell  at  auction  for  upwards  of  $100,000  and  where 
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the  income  from  the  sale  of  high  bred  calves  was  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. It  was  still  bolder  from  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  the  grain  ra- 
tion of  the  cows  was  cut  down  to  one-half  that  which  had  been  previ- 
ously fed  with  hay,  causing  greater  physical  dependence  upon  the  new 
food.  It  was  still  bolder  when,  having  passed  through  the  winter,  the 
cattle  were  not  turned  upon  pasture  in  the  spring,  thus  giving  a  res- 
pite from  ensiloed  food,  as  has  been  the  custom  elsewhere.  From  Oc- 
tober, 1881,  until  now,  the  entire  herd,  old  and  young,  were  kept  upon 
ensilage,  without  intermission,  save  occasionally  when,  for  a  day  or 
two,  a  change  was  made  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  The  result  has 
been,  that,  with  half  the  amount  of  grain  formerly  fed  with  hay,  the 
same  cows  have  averaged  over  100  pounds  (fifty  quarts)  more  of  milk 
per  month  than  they  did  on  the  old  diet.  Their  coats  look  glos- 
sy and  sleek,  and  every  indication  is  that  of  blooming  health.  The 
calves  that  have  been  dropped  upon  the  place  from  silo -fed  parents, 
themselves  silo-reared,  are  pronounced  without  dissent  by  the  hundreds 
who  visit  the  place  to  be  of  the  best  quality  and  in  excellent  condition. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  another  lot  of  animals  equally  large,  vigo- 
rous and  healthful  at  various  ages  can  be  found  short  of  a  climate  that 
affords  pasturage  the  year  round.  While  much  of  this  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  herd,  both  as  regards  the  imported  and 
the  native  bred  animals,  was  selected  with  an  eye  to  constitution  and 
superior  ph^-sical  capacity,  their  blooming  condition  is  unquestionably 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  method  of  feeding. 

]^otwithstanding  the  undoubted  success  of  ensilage  feeding,  Mr. 
Havemeyer  and  his  foreman,  Mr.  Mayer,  admit  there  are  some  facts 
connected  with  ensilage  that  are  hard  to  account  for.  While  it  appears 
improbable  that  the  feeding  value  of  green  forage  could  be  improved 
upon  its  natural  condition  when  fresh  by  stowage  under  pressure  in  a 
pit,  the  experiments  at  Mountainside  Farm  raise  the  question  at  least 
to  the  dignity  of  a  debatable  one.  When  in  August  last  the  working 
force  of  the  farm  was  concentrated  upon  the  great  work  of  transport- 
ing the  fifty  acres  of  green  corn  fodder  from  the  fields  in  which  it  grew, 
through  the  giant  cutters  and  carriers,  into  the  great  pits  where  it  was 
to  be  preserved  for  the  coming  year's  use,  a  pit  of  ensilaged  rye  fod- 
der which  had  been  stored  earlier  in  the  season,  and  from  which  the 
herd  were  being  fed,  gave  out.  To  open  a  new  pit  would  be  to  divert 
the  use  of  the  machinery  and  the  time  of  three  or  four  men  from  the 
special  work  of  harvesting,  to  which  all  energies  were  being  devoted. 
Mr.  Mayer  therefore  ordered  that  several  loads  of  the  corn  fodder  cut 
fresh  in  the  field  should  be  placed  before  the  cows  instead  of  their  cus- 
tomary feeds  of  ensilage. 

IS'ow,  every  country  boy  who  has  had  to  drive  the  cows  out  of  the 
cornfield  and  noted  the  persistence  with  which  some  cunning  old  cow 
will  find  or  make  a  hole  in  the  fence  to  get  back,  knows  that  cows 
like  corn  fodder.  That  they  ate  it  with  great  relish  was  evident,  and 
they  ate  a  much  larger  quantity  than  they  did  of  the  rye  ensilage ; 
nevertheless,  with  the  same  grain  ration,  they  fell  oft'  in  milk.  Think- 
ing the  result  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ensilage  had  had  the  advantage 
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of  having  passed  through  the  cutter,  the  fresh  corn  fodder  was  then 
submitted  to  that  treatment  instead  of  being  fed  long,  but  the  milk 
continued  to  diminish  until  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  average  daily 
shrinkage  per  cow  ^was  four  pounds  (two  quarts),  which,  when  tested 
in  quality,  showed  two  per  cent,  less  cream.  A  new  pit  of  ensilage 
was  opened,  and  in  two  days  the  cows  were  back  to  their  full  flow. 
This  comparison  between  ensilaged  rye  and  fresh  corn  fodder  is  the 
more  surprising  from  the  fact  that  as  a  fresh  feed  rye  fodder  is  inferior 
to  corn  fodder. 

I  cannot  imagine  tests  any  stronger  than  the  above,  and  if  I  were  a 
practical  farmer,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  go  on  to  prepare 
for  securing  enough  proper  material  through  this  process  for  feeding 
bountifully  all  the  stock  I  might  have  and  all  I  had  the  money  to  buy. 

It  seems  to  me  to  offer  a  most  sure  and  easy  way  for  not  only  get- 
ting the  stock  in  Eastern  Virginia  through  the  winter,  but  also  of  add- 
ing to  the  income  of  the  farmer  in  selling  in  the  spring  months  some 
fat  stock  after  having  made  a  good  supply  of  manure  for  the  land  on 
which  the  green  crop  grew. 

Yours  truly, 
April  3d,  1883.  Richd.  Irby. 

[Within  a  few  hours  after  the  foregoing  communication  had  come  to  our  hands,  we 
met  at  the  city  post  office  a  valued  subscriber  to  the  Planter  who  introduced  the  subject 
of  ensilage  in  conversation  ;  and  after  complimenting  the  avtijle  of  C.  N.  S.  in  our 
March  number,  said  he  had  been  deterired  from  trying  the  process  by  what  appeared  to 
him  a  great  trouble  in  handling  the  rocks,  on  and  oflP,  which  were  used  for  compression. 
He  suggested  that  the  common  tobacco  screw  might  be  used  and  save  the  annoyance  of 
rocks,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  silo  more  neat  and  complete  in  its  arrangements- 
The  idea  struck  us  as  a  good  one,  and  practical,  as  we  will  attempt  to  explain.  The 
method  of  pressing  ensilage  with  rocks  reminds  us  of  the  primitive  tobacco  prize.  It 
may  be  briefly  described,  thus  :  A  stout  growing  tree  was  selected,  and  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance above  the  ground  a  rude  mortise  was  cut  through  it  with  auger  and  chissel,  and 
the  body  of  another  tree,  unbarked  or  hewn,  of  the  length  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  an 
average  diameter  of  about  ten  inches,  with  a  tennon  cut  at  the  large  end  to  fit  the  mor- 
tise in  the  tree  and  projecting  a  few  inches  beyond,  so  as  to  be  secured  by  a  large  wood- 
en pin,  furnished  the  principal  points.  The  prize-beam,  so  called,  being  put  in  place, 
two  stakes  about  fifteen  feet  high  were  set  in  the  ground  near  the  end  of  the  beam,  one 
on  each  side,  and  over  the  top  of  these  stakes  was  placed  a  roller  over  which  a  rope,  or 
more  frequently  a  grape  vine,  was  thrown  and  attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  by 
this  means  it  could  be  raised,  by  proper  manual  power,  to  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  thus  allow  the  proper  blocks  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  hogs- 
head after  it  had  been  filled  with  tobacco.  The  pressure  was  then  brought  into  play  by 
loosening  the  rope  or  vine,  and  the  weight  of  the  beam  brought  down  all  its  power. 
This  was  supplemented  by  what  was  called  the  pea ^  which  was  a  section  of  another  log 
about  six  feet  long,  and  hung  by  a  huge  hickori/  withe  over  the  end  of  the  beam,  and 
this  pea  was  loaded  with  rocks  held  in  a  sort  of  cradle  formed  by  wooden  pins  and  loose 
planks.  Of  course,  with  every  filling  of  the  hogshead,  some  twenty  odd  in  number,  the 
rocks  had  to  be  removed  and  replaced. 

This  rude  method  of  pressing  tobacco  was  superseded  by  the  lei^er  press,  and  of  this 
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we  might  have  something  personal  to  say,  but  have  not  time  or  space  to  say  it  now. 
With  the  best  tobacco  growers  the  lever  is  now  disused  and  the  screw  has  been  substitu- 
ted. 

We  now  come  back  to  our  starting  point,  which  is,  that  the  preesure  of  ensilage  need 
not  commence  in  the  rude  way  in  which  tobacco  started,  but  should  be  governed  by  ex- 
perience since  acquired. 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  screw  may  not  be  used  in  pressing  ensilage.  Take  a  silo 
eight  feet  square,  and  so  arranged  that  an  ordinary  tobacco  screw  affixed  in  a  strorig 
beam  so  bearing  over  the  centre  of  the  pit  that  its  pressure  may  be  brought  to  operate 
evenly.  After  the  ensilage  has  been  firmly  trampled  down,  place  two  inch  boards  tra7is- 
versehj  over  the  whole,  then  lay  beams  longitudinally— say  two  or  three — and  across 
these  and  immediately  under  the  screw  another  strong  beam.  Let  the  screw  then  be 
set  to  work,  and  if  it  runs  its  length  before  the  proper  pressure  is  obtained,  raise  it  quick- 
ly, block  i(p,  and  renew  the  pressure.  The  screw  should  be  felt  each  day  and  a  turn  or 
two  more  added  until  by  the  shrinkage,  no  further  pressure  is  required. 

If  silos  of  greater  length  are  desired,  add  a  screw  for  each  eight  feet  of  length.  We 
have  suggested  the  length  of  eight  feet,  but  in  practice  a  less  length  may  be  required. 
The  idea  is  all  we  are  wanting  to  suggest.  Practice  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  must 
make  perfect. — Ed.  S.  P.] 


GATES. 


There  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  gates.  Every  man  has  a  gait  of 
his  own  that  he  carries  with  him  when  he  moves  around.  We  do  not 
mean  that  gait,  but  the  gate  that  a  man  passes  through  when  he  en- 
ters or  leaves  an  enclosure  in  a  legitimate  way,  and  does  not  climb 
over  the  fence.  When  Sampson  left  Gaza  he  was  accompanied  by  one 
of  both  kinds  you  remember,  but  that  has  really  nothing  to  do  with 
this  article,  neither  has  the  Wei  gheis  of  the  German.  We  are  coming 
to  the  subject  directly.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  gates 
or  portals  in  England  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  those  that  im- 
pede travel  out  on  Onion  creek,  which  is  a  part  of  the  United  States. 

When  an  English  editor  calls  on  some  earl  or  noble  marquis  in  a  so- 
cial way,  or  to  collect  arrears  of  subscription,  he  rides  up  to  a  stately 
portal  at  the  end  of  a  flower-bordered  avenue,  shaded  by  noble  ances- 
tral elms.  Erom  the  ivy-covered  porter's  lodge  emerges  the  venerable 
form  of  one  of  the  nobleman's  family  retainers.  Pie  opens  the  gate, 
and  bowing  low  with  uncovered  head,  and  with  the  dignity  and  bear- 
ing of  an  archbishop,  motions  the  coachman  to  drive  right  in.  When 
the  editor  hurls  toward  him  a  silver  coin  of  the  capacity  of  a  dime,  the 
old  man's  howls  of  joy  and  gratitude  may  be  heard  for  miles. 

We  have  a  very  different  kind  of  arrangement  in  this  country. 
When  an  editor  goes  out  to  visit  a  friend  on  Onion  creek,  the  first 
thing  he  does  not  see  is  the  kind  of  gate  referred  to  above.  The  Onion 
creek  gate,  we  mean  the  average  gate  in  that  neighborhood,  has  to  be 
opened  by  ^^ourself,  a  great  deal  of  exertion,  and  a  fence-rail.  There 
is  no  obsequious  menial  to  come  out  and  open  it  for  you,  but  there  is 
^  hardy  pioneer,  in  a  rude  cabin  close  by,  who  will  come  out  and  use 
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language  to  you,  and  intimidate  you  with  a  gun  if  you  do  not  shut  it 
after  you  have  succeeded  in  opening  it. 

It  requires  marked  ability  to  open  the  average  Tyexas  gate.  It  is  usu- 
ally adorned  with  the  rusty  remnant  of  a  hinge,  and  the  only  thing 
that  connects  it  with  the  post  is  a  piece  of  old  rope  that  is  tied  on  just 
loose  enough  to  enable  the  gate  to  fall  over  on  one  side  and  knock  you 
down  in  the  mud.  If  you  are  strong  enough  to  hold  it  up,  you  have 
to  lift  one  end  of  it  on  your  shoulder  and  curve  your  spine  in  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  around  in  a  semi-circle.  Some  gates  have  neither 
rope  nor  hinge  on  them.  We  have  one  of  these  in  our  mind's  eye  as 
we  write.  When  you  touch  it,  it  tries  to  fall  down  on  you  and  crush 
you  to  the  earth.  If  you  succeed  in  baffling  it  in  that  attempt,  it  falls 
over  the  other  way  and  drags  you  over  on  top  itself.  It  would  rather 
lie  down  than  stand  up,  and  it  does  not  do  the  least  bit  of  good  to  get 
angry  with  it  and  kick  it.  In  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  mastery  with  a 
Texas  gate  it  is  best  not  to  allow  the  gate  a  moment's  breathing  space, 
for  if  you  do,  it  w^ill  lie  down  to  rest,  and  it  is  vnth  difificulty  that  such 
a  gate  can  be  aroused  when  it  is  peacefullj^  at  rest  in  the  mud.  It  is 
with  pleasure  that  we  have  noticed  a  resolution  sent  to  the  Texas  leg- 
islature from  the  stockmen's  convention,  in  which  the  stockmen  rec- 
ommend the  legislature  to  pass  an  act  requiring  all  pasture  gates  to 
swing  one  foot  clear  of  the  ground,  and  to  declare  all  other  gates  a 
nuisance.  It  would  take  a  strong  quorum  of  the  legislature  to  have 
much  influence  on  some  gates  we  have  wrestled  with,  but  it  won't  do 
any  harm  to  call  them  a  nuisance. —  Texas  Siftings. 


GARDENS— THEIR  MANAGEMENT  AND  IMPORTANCE. 


To  the  editor  of  the  Planter: 

Having  enjoyed  a  good  garden,  stocked,  as  it  was,  with  all  kinds  of 
small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants, 
&c.,  and,  taking  much  interest  in  planting  and  cultivating  all  kinds  of 
vegetables,  I  may  venture  to  make  some  suggestions  upon  the  subject 
in  the  Planter,  hoping  that  they  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

I  always  manured  (stable  manure)  heavily,  and  broke  up  my  garden 
in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  replowed  or  spaded  in  the  spring,  using  as 
a  top  dressing,  fine  well  rotted  cow-pen  manure,  which  was  also  turned 
under  at  this  plowing.  (The  application  of  stable  manure  in  the  spring 
tends  to  create  too  much  heat  and  to  burning  up  the  crops  )  The  soil, 
which  now  will  be  found  mellow,  should  be  put  in  thorough  order  with 
the  garden  hoe  and  rake  to  receive  the  seed.  When  ready  to  plant, 
make  a  business  of  it,  by  taking  all  hands  on  the  place,  and  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  proprietor,  who,  if  he  has  not  much 
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experience,  can  be  aided  by  the  seed  book  or  pamphlet,  furnished  by 
all  agents  selling  Landreth's  seeds,  and  which  can  be  found  in  nearly 
every  village  in  the  country.  These  books  furnish  much  information 
as  to  planting  and  cultivation.  The  summer  crops,  such  as  garden 
peas,  cucumbers,  cymlings,  and  snaps,  for  early  use,  (tomatoes  should 
also  be  included)  must  be  planted  where  they  will  be  least  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought;  dry  weather  is  death  to  them,  and  at  best  you 
have  indifferent  tough  vegetables,  if  the  location  does  not  suit  the  sea- 
son. Their  duration  is  also  very  short.  A  moist  location  for  them 
will  furnish  nice,  tender  vegetables  in  dry  w^eather,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  for  weeks.      The  cucumbers  and  cymlings  until  frost. 

After  planting,  then  comes  the  most  important  part.  Everything 
must  be  worked  and  cared  for  by  thinning  out,  &c.  The  working  can 
easily  be  done,  if  taken  in  time,  with  the  garden  hoe  and  rake.  No 
grass  or  weeds  must  be  allowed  to  interfere  at  any  time  during  the 
bearing  of  the  crop.  The  result  will  be  a  nice  clean  garden,  stocked 
with  vegetables  which  will  furnish  more  than  half  the  living  to  the 
family,  but  which  if  allowed  to  be  taken  with  weeds  for  the  want  of 
work,  would  seem  an  unpardonable  neglect. 

I  have  seen  much  interest  manifested  in  preparing  and  planting  out 
gardens,  and  everything  about  them  working  very  well ;  but,  in  a  few 
weeks,  from  neglect  to  work  them  in  time,  they  were  completely  over- 
run with  weeds  and  grass,  presenting  a  most  desolate  appearance,  the 
table  consequently  exceedingly  bare  of  well  filled  dishes.  There  are 
others,  (and  many  such)  who  have  no  use  for  a  garden,  except  for  the 
raising  of  cabbage,  potatoes  and  onions.  Mr.  Editor,  it  seems  to  me 
there  has  always  been  too  little  interest  taken  to  plant  and  stock  our 
gardens  with  all  kinds  of  small  or  garden  fruits ;  they  are  all  nice,  and, 
if  a  little  trouble  is  taken  to  raise  them,  they  will  supply  and  beautify 
the  table  each  day  nearly  through  the  whole  summer  with  some  one 
or  other  variety,  beginning  with  the  strawberry,  the  others  coming  up 
in  succession.  The  currant  (much  neglected)  is  the  best  and  most  use- 
ful of  them  all.  It  never  fails  to  bear  heavily,  and  does  not  perish  or 
give  out  soon,  but  will  furnish  fruit  for  months.  In  the  hot  days  of 
July  and  August,  this  fruit  furnishes  a  most  delightful  drink  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lemonade ;  a  few  drops  of  extract  of  lemon  improves  it. 
They  make  a  better  tart  or  pie  than  the  gooseberry,  either  green  or 
dried  for  winter.     Currant  jelly  excels  all  other  jellies. 

J.  W.  W. 

As  every  thread  of  gold  is  valuable,  so  is  every  minute  of  time. 
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WATERMELONS— PROTECTION  AGAINST  BUGS. 

Editor  Southern  Planter : 

As  it  will  soon  be  time  to  plant  watermelons,  it  may  be  not  out  of 
place  (even  to  our  Hanover  friends,  who  raise  them  as  fine  as  can  be 
found  anywhere)  to  make  some  suggestions  about  protecting  them  from 
the  ravages  of  that  little  enemy  and  destroyer — the  yellow  or  striped 
bug.  The  young  vines  are  frequently  destroyed  by  them  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  they  come  up.  To  protect  them  against  this  little 
enemy,  until  the  vines  are  large  and  tough  enough  to  be  free  from 
much  harm  from  them,  is  to  enclose  the  top  of  each  hill,  when  the  seed 
are  planted,  with  four  shingles  (as  broad  as  you  can  get  them),  which 
is  done  by  imbedding  them  slightly  in  the  ground,  inclining  them  in- 
ward to  each  other,  and  compacting  a  handful  of  earth  against  them  on 
the  outside.  You  then  have,  as  it  were,  a  box  around  them.  This  is 
a  little  trouble,  but  it  had  better  be  taken  than  have  them  destroyed 
and  the  consequent  replanting  and  throwing  back  the  crop  a  week  or  so. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  explain  how  and  why  this  method  will  shield  or 
protect  the  vines  from  the  bugs.  Suflfice  it  to  say,  they  dont  get  within 
the  enclosure.  I  discovered  this  plan  after  losing  my  cucumber  and 
cymlingVines  repeatedly  during  one  year  in  my  garden,  and  they  should 
always  be  protected,  as  it  is  a  small  job  to  do  so.  When  the  vines  are 
large  enough  to  thin,  the  shingles  should  be  removed  to  a  shelter,  and 
they  wdll  last  for  years  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  raise  a  late  and  fine  crop  of  tomatoes,  be  sure  to  stick  into  each 
watermelon  hill  a  tomato  plant.  They  do  not  interfere  with  the  former, 
and  come  in  after  the  garden  crop  gives  out.  Those  coming  in  late  are 
the  best  for  canning  and  putting  up  for  winter  use. 


Irrigation  has  been  largely  practised  in  this  country,  and  where  it 
has  been  it  does  not  prove  profitable  except  for  a  few  special  crops  like 
strawberries,  which  bring  a  large  sum  from  a  small  area.  Labor  is  too 
dear  in  this  country  for  the  adaptation  of  many  of  the  methods  success- 
fully practised  in  Europe.  Besides,  in  most  sections,  the  annual  rain- 
fall is  sufiicient,  if  due  care  is  given,  to  making  a  deep,  mellow  soil 
that  will  hold  a  heavy  rainfall  without  washing  the  surface. 

In  character,  in  manners,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  supreme  excel- 
lence is  simplicity. — Longfellow, 

Dost  thou  love  life  ?  Then  do  not  squander  time;  for  that  is  the 
stuff  life  is  made  ot^^Franhlin, 
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FAITHLESS  ADVERTISING,  HUMBUGGERY  AND  SWINDLING. 


Editor  of  Southern  Planter  : 

On  reading  Mr.  J.  O.  Smith's  card,  in  the  last  Planter,  on  "  Faithless 
Advertising,"  I  was  reminded  of  a  purpose  I  had  long  had  in  mind  to 
say  a  word  or  so  on  the  same  subject.  The  practice  of  such  advertising 
has  attained  such  dimensions  as  to  have  become  a  public  grievance. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  valuable  things  advertised  by  parties  who 
aim  at  nothing  but  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  and  if  we  could  always 
discriminate  between  the  worthj^  and  unworthy,  no  harm  to  the  public 
could  arise.  But  there  are  so  many  that  we  can  know^  nothing  about, 
presented  in  the  most  plausible  light,  proposing  to  furnish  on  so  many 
days'  trial,  and  to  refund  the  money  if  not  found  satisfactory — all  in- 
tended as  a  trap  to  catch  the  young  and  unwary,  that  it  is  my  decided 
conviction  that  it  is  wisest  to  ignore  everything  of  the  sort,  except  from 
reliable  and  undoubted  sources.  The  advertisers  require  the  cost  to 
accompany  the  order,  for  (as  they  say)  their  protection;  but  offer  no 
protection  to  the  buyer  but  their  promise,  which  they  contrive  by  one 
subterfuge  or  other  to  render  nugatory.  Where  there  is  doubt,  it  is 
wise  to  let  all  such  advertisers  alone.  In  nine  cases  out  often  they  are 
swindlers  or  mere  catch-pennies.  Better  let  even  a  good  thing  alone, 
than  run  the  risk  of  losing  one's  money  or  getting  no  adequate  equiva- 
lent for  it. 

Let  these  faithless  advertisers  continue  their  work.  We  know  they 
will.  The  organs  through  which  they  work  will  be  pecuniarily  bene- 
fited, but  the  people  will  act  wisely  if  they  exercise  great  caution, 
amounting  almost  to  repudiation,  in  patronizing  these  faithless  adver- 
tisers. 

The  above  counsel  and  caution  have  been  prompted  by  the  observa- 
tion awd  experience  of  one  over  four-score  years  of  age,  who  is  cogni- 
zant of  some  of  the  most  glaring  swindles  perpetrated  upon  the  young 
and  gullible  part  of  the  community.  It  is  not  his  purpose  to  dissuade 
an}^  one  from  patronizing  enterprises  known  to  be  fair  and  rehajble,  but 
to  warn  against  those  not  known  to  be  such. 

Fluvanna.  M.  B.  S. 


Go  with  mean  people  and  you  think  life  is  mean.  Then  read  Plu- 
tarch, and  the  world  is  a  proud  place,  peopled  with  men  of  positive 
quality,  with  heroes  and  demigods  standing  around  us,  who  will  not 

l^t  us  sleep. — Emerson, 
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INCUBATORS  vs.  HENS. 


Whether  there  is  more  profit  in  artificial  hatching  than  by  the  ser- 
vices of  setting-hens  is  an  unsettled  point,  for  everything  depends  on  the 
management  in  either  case.  That  there  are  good,  reliable  incubators 
is  a  fact,  but  that  ^'a  child  can  manage  them,"  as  is  claimed  for  some, 
is  not  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  adults  who  have  engaged 
in  such  work.  The  advantages  in  favor  of  incubators  are  that  chicks 
can  be  hatched  at  any  season,  the  danger  of  vermin  is  lessened,  and 
cleanliness  is  facilitated  by  the  method.  By  early  hatching,  the  chicks 
come  into  market  to  sell  at  high  prices  and  the  pullets  that  may  be 
kept  over  will  lay  in  the  fall  and  through  the  winter.  The  disadvan- 
tages are,  the  possibility  of  danger  from  oil-lamps  that  are  kept  con- 
tinually burning,  and  the  liability  of  accident,  or  irregularity  of  heat, 
which  may  destroy  all  the  eggs.  A  slight  accident  to  an  incubator 
holding  several  hundred  eggs,  at  a  time  when  eggs  are  scarce,  occa- 
sions a  heavy  loss,  and  one  or  two  occurrences  of  such  character  rather 
weakens  the  faith  of  the  operator.  It  is  better,  therefore,  if  large 
numbers  of  chicks  are  to  be  hatched,  to  use  several  small  incubators, 
in  preference  to  a  single  large  one,  for  then  an  accident  to  one  incuba- 
tor will  not  occasion  an  entire  loss.  No  matter  how  well  they  may  be 
regulated  experimenters  will  have  to  watch  them  carefully,  as  the 
weather,  turning  the  eggs,  and  providing  moisture  call  for  regular  and 
prompt  attendance  at  certain  periods.  Some  incubators  are  heated  by 
gas,  some  by  projections  of  the  stove  pipe,  and  others  by  large  quanti- 
ties of  hot  water.  Nearly  all  of  them  will  hatch,  by  prompt  attention 
and  management,  but  that  they  bring  forth  ninety  per  cent,  as  claimed, 
cannot  be  depended  on.  After  the  chicks  are  hatched'  they  are  reared 
in  brooders,  which  are  heated  in  several  ways,  generally  with  hot  water, 
the  heat  being  appreciated  by  the  chicks  when  it  is  above  them,  as  few 
survive  when  the  heat  comes  from  below. 

In  managing  the  hens,  however,  the  nests  should  be  placed  in  warm 
locations  in  winter  and  cool  places  in  summer.  If  the  flock  is  large 
the  hens  will  commence  setting  at  different  periods,  and  an  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  hatching  by  using  the  foUou  ing  plan :  Suppose,  on 
the  first  day  of  April  eggs  are  placed  under  a  dozen  hens,  as  all  can 
be  set  at  one  time  by  keeping  those  that  get  broody  before  the  others 
a  few  days,  and  suppose  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days  a  second  dozen  are 
set;  and  we  will  further  suppose  the  breeder  to  continue  the  practice 
by  placing  eggs  under  all  the  broody  hens  on  the  same  day,  when  a 
sufficient  number  is  ready.     Now,  we  go  back  to  our  point :  when  the 
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first  dozen  have  finished  hatching,  give  all  the  chicks  to  as  few  hens  as 
can  properly  carry  them,  and  take  eggs  that  are  under  the  second  lot 
and  place  them  under  the  remaming  number  in  the  first  lot.  Then  re- 
set the  second  lot  with  fresh  eggs.  We  can  by  that  method  keep  each 
hen  at  work  four  and  a  half  weeks,  and  two  hens  will  hatch  three 
broods.  We  give  the  above  as  a  supposition.  It  is  entirely  practica- 
ble, and  also  profitable,  and  with  the  same  care  and  management  as  is 
required  for  incubators  will  give  much  better  results.  The  hens  and 
incubators  may  be  managed  together  by  placing  eggs  in  the  incubator 
every  day  or  two,  and  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  give  them  to  the 
hen  to  be  cared  for.  This  will  save  valuable  time  on  the  part  of  the 
hens,  and  will  enable  the  brooders  to  raise  a  large  proportion  of  chicks. 
'We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  breeders  dread  the  care  of  the 
chicks  more  than  the  fear  of  bad  hatches,  but  the  hens  will  assist  the 
incubator  in  that  respect. — New  Southern  Poultry  Journal, 


CUTTING  POTATOES  FOR  SEED. 


Home  Journal : 

It  is  too  generally  the  custom  when  cutting  Irish  potatoes  for  seed, 
to  cut  at  random,  heedless  of  the  number  of  eyes  to  the  piece,  and  the 
depth  to  which  the  pieces  are  cut.  Farmers  are  often  in  too  great  a 
hurry  at  planting  time,  waiting  until  almost  the  last  moment  and  then 
rushing  up  matters,  and  frequently  losing  in  the  end.  Potatoes  should 
be  cut  before  hand,  and  spread  out  to  dry.  Says  D.  F.  HeflTron,  the 
originator  of  the  famous  Early  Rose,  and,  perhaps,  the  highest  author- 
ity in  America,  on  the  Irish  potato : ''Cut  sometime  before  planting. 
It  is  said  that  potatoes  cut  four  or  five  weeks  beforehand,  if  dusted 
with  lime  and  plaster,  and  spread  out  or  stirred  frequently  if  in  heaps, 
to  keep  from  heating,  will  ripen  ten  to  fourteen  days  earlier  than  if  cut 
and  planted  green.  Potatoes  sprouted  in  a  warm  room  or  hot-bed, 
will  likewise  give  an  earlier  crop."  The  microscope  reveals  delicate 
filaments  running  from  each  eye  or  bud  of  the  tuber,  towards  the  cen- 
ter of  the  potato,  hence,  in  cutting  for  seed  tdways  cut  deep,  so  that  the 
growing  bud  may  derive  all  the  nourishment  nature  intends  for  it. 
The  hair-like  rootlets  show  that  the  eye,  when  developing,  feeds  on 
the  substance  of  the  potato.  Says  Heffron  :  "The  tuber  is  a  short, 
thick  stem,  and  each  eye  is  a  side  shoot,  that  feeds  on  the  neighboring 
starch.  Then,  if  an  eye  is  cut  to  the  center,  it  takes  in  the  whole 
branch,  and  has  enough  flesh  to  nourish  it.  The  eyes  are  arranged 
spirally  in  the  potato,  and  all  of  them  can  be  used  if  desirable,   by 
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cutting  half  way  between  them,  and  always  cutting  to  the  center." 
He  gives  some  admirable  suggestions  about  planting,  and  after- culture. 
He  advises  to  plant  as  early  as  possible  either  of  early  or  late  varieties. 
"The  worse  attacks  of  the  bugs  are  late,  and  a  sacrifice  of  some  quali- 
ties, is  better  than  a  sacrifice  of  the  whole  crop.  Early  planting  gives 
a  start  to  the  plant  that  enables  it  to  resist  drouth  to  a  great  extent. 
As  regards  quality  for  table  use,  and  as  a  better  keeper  through  the 
winter,  late  varieties  are  preferred  to  early.  Choose  for  seed  a  smooth, 
medium  sized  or  large  potato,  cut  it  into  pieces  having  one  or  two 
eyes ;  a  large  potato  cut  to  one  eye  is  expensive  seed,  but  is  said  to  be 
the  best  possible.  Plant  in  hills  or  drills  to  the  depth  of  three  and  a 
half  or  four  inches  if  the  ground  is  light  and  mellow ;  if  in  wet,  heav^ 
soil,  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  is  sufficient.  Rapid 
growth  is  best  for  all  vegetables ;  help  the  potato  crop  to  it  by  thorough 
after-culture.  The  old  idea  that  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  dries  it 
out  is  an  exploded  one.  About  a  week  before  the  tops  show,  harrow 
thoroughly,  it  will  kill  the  young  weeds  just  started.  As  soon  as  the 
tops  appear,  begin  to  cultivate,  and  so  cultivate,  until  the  blossoms 
show,  but  no  later.  If  weeds  show  after  cultivation  is  over,  hoe  them 
out  or  pull  up.  In  hoeing  always  draw  the  earth  to  the  hilled  pota- 
toes, it  gives  them  added  nutriment."  Give  the  potatoes  room,  it  is 
folly  to  have  them  so  close  that  you  cannot  see  the  ground. 

Yours,  RusTicus. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  COFFEE. 


The  Strife  which  was  Occasioned  by  its  Introduction  as  a  Beverage. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  coflfee  plant  is  not  indigenous  to  Arabia, 
but  was  imported  from  Abyssinia  at  a  date  which  cannot  be  accurately 
given.  The  taste  of  coffee  itself  had  a  hard  struggle  at  first  to  find  a 
general  welcome  among  the  more  select  circles.  Apart  from  the  oldest 
legend  concerning  Shadel's  drink,  the  Medina  Sheik  Abd-el-Kader  is 
the  oldest  historical  authority  on  the  use  of  "blod  red-Ivaweh,"  as  the 
Tunisian  Ibn  Waki  named  to  the  beverage.  In  the  year  1587,  not 
three  hundred  years  ago,  he  tells  us  that  in  Yemen,  people  made  use 
of  a  drink  which  so  lightened  the  night-watches  that  the  faithful  of  the 
place  were  able  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  more  fervently  and  cheer- 
fully than  could  be  done  anywhere  else.  According  to  him,  the  Mutti 
Dhabani  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  insignificant  little  bean  on  Ara- 
bian soil,  having  brought  it  with  him  from  Africa, 
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Certain  it  is  that  the  districts  of  Shoa,  Euarara  and  Kaffa  (whence 
the  name),  in  the  south  of  Abyssinian  highlands,  form  the  original 
home  of  the  coffee  plant. 

Dhabani  was  of  a  sickly  nature,  and  since  he  belonged  to  the  order 
of  the  Sofi  (Ultra-Pantheists),  who  believed  that  everything  on  earth 
and  all  being  emanated  from  the  Godhead,  he  regarded  a  means  of  ex- 
citement of  this  kind  a  providential  gift.  The  Medinese  and  faithful 
Meccans  laid  their  turbaned  heads  together  in  the  public  places  when 
first  they  heard  the  news ;  a  pious  sheik  in  Aden  was  the  first  to  drink 
the  "black  juice"  as  a  sort  of  public  spectacle.  In  Mecca  itself,  violent 
strife  arose  soon  after  its  introduction  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  it. 
There  were  great  meetings  of  learned  and  pious  men,  who  at  last,  prob- 
ably after  extreme  pressure  from  the  Mameluke  Governor,  Khair-Beg, 
declared  that  coffee  "disturbed  the  brain  and  intoxicated  like  wine." 

But  their  opponents  were  of  another  opinion,  and  adduced  the  au- 
thority of  the  celebrated  Bagdad  physician,  Avicema,  in  their  defence, 
which,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  transgressor  of  the  edict  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  coffee  from  being  publicly  whipped.  At  the  same 
time  the  zealots  of  the  Hedjas  proclaimed  that  all  coffee-drinkers  would 
appear  before  the  All  merciful  on  the  resurrection  day  with  black  faces. 
While  the  great  anathema  was  being  pronounced  at  Mecca,  the  brothers 
of  the  order  at  Cairo,  the  very  Mamelukes  themselves,  w^ere  reveling  in 
the  newly-discovered  luxury.  A  confirmation  of  the  Mecca  degree  was, 
therefore,  not  to  be  expected  from  the  Sultan,  and  he,  Kanfu  Alguris, 
quashed  the  order  of  his  Governor,  and  sent  the  latter  into  exile. 
Then  many  holy  sheiks  (for  example,  the  celebrated  Mohammed  Har- 
ife,  founder  of  one  of  the  fodr  orthodox  schools  of  Islam),  took  the 
side  of  the  coffee-drinkers.  Thus  was  the  precious  bean  fully  rehabil- 
itated in  western  Arabia,  at  least. 


ROTATION. 


Mr.  Editor  : 

In  answer  to  my  request,  I  am  gratified  to  find  the  March  number 
of  Southern  Planter  to  explain  the  six-field  rotation  of  crops.  The 
April  number  gives  the  seven-field  system  of  same  by  one  of  your  able 
contributors.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  both  of  these  instructive  arti- 
cles. But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  of  rotation  is  very  likely 
practiced  on  a  smaller  number  of  fields — say  five  fields,  and  it  may  be 
even  four;  and  I  especially  desire  to  have  the  process  of  rotation  for 
the  five-field  system  from  the  practice,  or  experience,  of  either  your- 
self or  some  one  of  your  able  contributors.  Please  do  me  the  favor, 
and  oblige, 

Bedford  Counts/.  Thankful  Subscriber.. 
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CORN  CULTIVATION. 

Mr.  Editor : 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  correcting  one  word  in  the  article  on 
farm  improvement  published  in  your  February  number:  the  last  word 
on  page  72  should  be  rust,  not  rush  as  printed.  Finding  my  article  al- 
luded to  has  produced  considerable  interest  in  the  minds  of  your  read- 
ers, as  has  been  evidenced  by  the  number  of  letters  received  from  them, 
and  you  having  so  courteously  oiFered  your  columns  for  further  con- 
tributions, I  will  give  my  views  respecting  the  preparation  of  land  for 
corn,  and  its  cultivation,  as  that  is  the  important  spring  crop  with  most 
Virginia  farmers. 

First  in  order  is  uniformity  in  the  plowing;  this  should  be  done  at  a 
regular  depth  (on  most  land)  say  of  six  inches.     Corn  must  have  heat 
and  moisture  as  well  as  rich  earth  to  make  a  successful  crop.     I  prefer 
preparing  the  land  thoroughly  after  plowing  by  frequent  harrowing 
before  planting ;  in  other  words,  cultivate  the  corn  while  out  of  the 
ground,  and  then  immediately  after  planting  harrow  again,  and  if  the 
ground  is  dry,  roll  with  a  medium  weight  roller.     As  the  corn  makes 
its  appearance  above  ground,  harrow  again,  and  keep  the  harrow  going 
at  short  intervals  to  prevent  grass  or  weeds  from  growing  or  the  ground 
from  forming  a  crust.      When  the  corn  has  become  too  large  to  use 
the  harrow  with  safety,  have  the  cultivator  kept  going  every  ten  days 
at  furthest.     Be  sure  to  keep  the  ground  clean,  mellow  and  level.      If 
the  land  is  flat  and  of  stiff  clay,  surface  drainage  must  be  provided 
for.     I  have  found  clean  flat  culture  on  rolling  lands  and  loams  to  pro- 
duce by  far  the  most  remunerative  crops.     This  system  of  cultivation 
will  make  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  good  land  even  in  a  dry  season.     If 
the  land  needs  fertilizer,  use  200  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  in 
the  hill,  and  200  lbs.  broadcast  immediately  after  planting,   then   har- 
row thoroughly,  fining  the  soil,  and  keeping  it  loose  is  the  proper 
method  to  make  a  corn  crop.      Keep  the  cultivator  going  until  the 
corn  is  in  tassel.     My  farm  when  I  purchased  it  four  years  since,  had 
some  one  hundred  acres  in  corn,  and  on  each  side  of  every  row  of  corn 
was  a  ditch,  the  earth  or  bank  thrown  up  between  these  four  feet  difches 
had   the   corn   planted  on  it,  and  of  course  suffered   with   drought. 
Every  rain  which  fell  ran  off  immediately,  and  did   not  only  deprive 
the  corn  of  the  moisture  necessary  for  its  growth,  but  as  my  land  is 
rolling,  carried  quantities  of  rich  earth  to  the  river.      I  found  every 
farmer  I  knew  of  in  the  county  cultivating  their  corn  by  this  system, 
which  they  thought  indispensable.     This  system  is  generally  adopted 
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in  the  [N'orthern-neck  I  believe,  and  I  can  only  account  for  it  from  the 
fact  that  farmers  generally  are  too  apt  to  act  as  automatons,  following  a 
beaten  track,  and  many  of  them  thinking  it  almost  a  sacrilege  to  vary 
their  mode  of  farming  from  that  of  their  great  grandfathers,  forget- 
ting that  their  ancestors  farmed  virgin  soil  under  entirely  different  cir- 
cumstances from  those  which  surround  our  generation.  I  am  very 
sure  that  when  the  average  farmer  realizes  the  effect  produced  by  keep- 
ing his  corn  plant  on  a  ridge  of  earth,  he  will  try  to  get  it  on  a  level  as 
soon  as  possible ;  he  certainly  knows  that  the  ground  forming  the 
ridge  dries  out  very  much  sooner  than  if  it  was  level.  Perhaps  he 
does  not  realize  that  corn  being  a  surface  feeder  requires  uniformity  of 
surface  to  insure  its  most  perfect  development,  and  that  when  he  throws 
a  bank  of  earth  around  the  stalk,  that  he  is  partially  girdling  it.  Ma- 
ture provides  the  stalk  with  props  preparatory  to  supporting  the  ear 
when  formed.  These  props  are  thrown  out  from  the  very  first  joint 
above  the  roots  or  feeders,  and  if  this  joint  is  covered  with  earth  as  is 
the  case  in  hilling  the  corn  the  result  is  stagnation  in  growth,  until  the 
joint  above  this  re-supplies  the  props,  and  the  roots  change  their  posi- 
tion, seeking  their  natural  and  indispensable  element,  heat.  IS'ow,  just 
in  proportion  to  this  stagnation  of  growth,  does  the  farmer  loose  in 
his  prospective  crop.  After  showing  a  number  of  farmers  in  my  neigh- 
borhood their  error  they  have  adopted  flat  culture,  and  acknowledge 
it  to  be  by  far  the  most  satisfactory.  This  plan  leaves  the  land  in  the 
best  possible  order  for  fall  seeding  of  wheat,  and  by  preparing  a  seed 
bed,  and  using  from  200  to  40  j  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit  per 
acre  according  to  quality  of  land  with  the  wheat  when  seeded,  and  in 
spring  harrowing  the  wheat  and  sowing  not  less  than  one  gallon  of 
clover  seed  per  acre  and  then  rolling,  the  land  will  not  only  give  a  sat- 
isfactory crop  of  corn  and  wheat,  but  will  be  in  a  rapidly  improving 
condition.  T.  R.  Crane. 

Mantua,  Va.,  April  4th,  1883. 

JS'oTE. — In  applying  acid  phosphate  in  the  hill  of  corn,  be  sure  to 
mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth;  this  can  be  done  easily  and  rap- 
idly by  slightly  drawing  the  toe  of  the  boot  or  foot  through  the  side 
of  the  hill  immediately  along  side  of  where  the  phosphate  is  deposited 
as  the  dropper  of  the  phosphate  makes  his  step  to  the  next  hill ;  then 
have  the  corn  dropped  upon  this  and  covered  at  once. 

T.  R.  C. 

[  We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  seasonable  communication.  Our  typographical 
error  in  his  former  article  being  corrected  by  himself,  we  have  only  to  express  our  regret 
that  it  occurred,  and  the  hope  that  the  Planter  will  frequently  hear  from  him  in  respect 
to  his  farming  practice. — Ed.  S.  P.] 
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THE  HORSE,  MULE  AND  OX. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter.] 

Furnish  the  motive  power  that  runs  the  farming  interests  of  this 
wide  world,  without  which  human  prosperity  would  be  at  an  end. 
They  are  given  to  man  as  aids,  co-workers — to  draw  from  mother  earth 
all  the  needed  blessings  of  our  mortal  existence.  All  other  powers, 
steam,  electricity  and  what  not,  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  with  these 
dumb  creature-servants,  willing  and  ready  alwa^^s  at  man's  beck  and 
call,  man  need  want  nothing  to  supply  his  every  want — physical  or 
temporal.  And  yet  how  sad  and  how  painful  is  it  to  see  these  poor 
brutes  half  starved,  half  cared  for,  half  geared,  doubly  loaded^  toiling 
willingly  a  double  number  of  hours,  in  many  cases  m  every  twenty- 
four  hours  of  each  day  and  night,  often  without  food  or  water  whilst 
at  work,  with  great  and  painful  sores  on  backs  and  shoulders,  doing 
all  they  have  life  and  strength  to  do  under  double  burdens.  And,  as 
if  these  things  were  not  torture  enough,  a  two-legged  devilish  brute, 
with  'pole,  stick  or  whip,  cutting  and  beating  the  creature's  flesh  into 
almost  a  jelly  to  fill  up  and  make  complete  the  diabolical  combination 
of  cruelty.  These  enormities  should  be  abated  at  once,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  cruelty  to  the  animals,  but  because  it  is  a  violation  of 
God's  law,  and  the  law  of  Virginia  as  well  as  of  the  city  of  Richmond  ; 
but  because  of  the  terrible  example  set  before  our  rising  posterity  and 
our  grown-up  men  and  women,  familiarizing  them  with  scenes  that 
would  cause  a  savasce  to  blush  and  sicken. 

I  call  on  all  to  join  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  and  thus  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this  great  end.  A  Register 
is  kept  at  the  Dispatch  office,  where  all  who  wish  can  enroll  their 
names  and  become  members  by  paying  one  dollar  annually. 

Geo.  Watt. 


Farms  and  Farmers. — According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  there  are  7,000,000  persons  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  The  total  value  of  farms  and 
farm  implements  is  |13,461, 300,433,  or  two-thirds  the  productive  wealth 
of  the  nation.  The  value  of  farm  products  and  live  stock  for  1878  was 
$2,000,000,000  against  $2,800,000,000  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
products.  From  this  it  appears  that  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation to  this  country  is  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  more  than  half  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  invested  in  the  industry.  It  is  a  business  that 
should  receive  more  encouragement  than  it  has  heretofore  had  from 
our  law-makers.  We  recommend  them  to  cut  out  this  paragraph  and 
study  it  as  they  have  leisure. 
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DOES  FARMING  PAY? 


The  Staunton  Vindicator  states  when  the  war  closed,  George  W. 
Freed,  of  Augusta  county,  came  out  of  the  Confederate  Army  with  a 
single  half  dollar.  He  was  already  married.  He  came  home  and 
rented  a  little  farm,  which  he  worked  on  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and 
often  longer.  His  wife  helped  him  as  an  industrious  wife  only  can. 
Two  or  three  years  after  that  they  moved  to  another  rented  farm,  and 
worked  hard  on  that.  At  the  end  of  five  years  he  had  $1,000  clear 
money ;  that  is,  his  labor  and  that  of  his  wife  had  cleared  $200  a  year. 
He  then  bought  the  Ramsey  farm.  The  first  payment  was  to  be  $1,100, 
and  this  he  made  up  with  his  $1,000  and  by  selling  a  horse  for  $100. 
He  still  worked  hard  and  met  the  payments  as  they  came,  and  then, 
with  his  farm  safe  under  his  feet,  he  commenced  spreading  and  buying 
additional  land.  To-day  he  raises  4,000  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  be- 
sides other  grain,  and  to-day  he  is  worth  $30,000.  He  never  once 
thought  of  "goinfi^  West,"  or  even  of  leaving  his  native  county.  He 
fought  it  out  on  the  line. 


CLOSE  PLANTING. 


Every  farmer  must  know,  says  the  Farming  World,  that  to  produce 
the  heaviest  possible  crop  a  certain  number  of  stalks  must  be  upon  the 
ground.  It  is  often  observed  that  the  great  sin  of  American  agricuW 
ture  is  too  thin  sowing.  Grass  is  nearly  always  sowed  too  thin,  aud 
the  same  is  true  of  small  grain.  In  England  they  sow  four  or  five  wad 
sometimes  six  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre;  in  this  country  generally 
not  more  than  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half.  Hence  in  England 
they  yield  three  to  four  times  as  heavy  as  in  this  country ;  while  in  this 
country  we  never  hear  of  an  extraordinary  crop  where  less  than  three 
or  four  bushels  to  the  acre. were  sown.  ]Now,  we  venture  to  afidrm  that 
no  very  large  corn  crop  was  ever  grown  unless  it  was  planted  more 
than  usually  thick.  In  the  crop  of  George  W.  Williams,  of  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  the  corn  was  planted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  with  a  stalk 
every  foot  in  the  rows.  This  crop  produced  167  bushels  to  the  acre. 
But  there  is  another  advantage  of  close  planting.  The  corn  vQry  soon 
becomes  so  dense  that  the  ground  is  shaded,  and  the  growth  of  the 
grass  was  prevented  and  the  moisture  retained  in  the  soil.  By  this 
method  of  cultivation  no  grass  is  ever  allowed  to  absorb  the  moisture 
from  the  earth,  or  to  take  up  the  nutritious  gasses  which  ought  to  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  corn. 

[The  foregoing  clipping  has  been  made  by  the  Petersburg  Weekly  Index-Appeal.     We  > 
call  upon  the  Farming  World  io  say  whether  it  can  verify  the  statement  it  contains?  • 
Our  experience  is  against  it,  except  in  respect  to  the  seeding  of  grass.     When,  the  World  I 
replies,  we  may  have  more  to  say. — Ed.  S.  P. 
19 
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MISCELLANIES. 


The  notice  in  the  Industrial  Souths  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  its 
editor,  is  nice  and  appropriate,  like  everything  else  from  that  paper, 
but  I  must  say  that  the  farmers  did  not  expect  anything  less  from  Col. 
Kniofht. 


Fodder  corn  should  be  planted  in  drills,  the  rows  three  feet  apart, 
and  thick  enough  to  keep  the  stalks  from  growing  too  large,  (the  thick- 
ness must  be  regulated  by  the  fertility  of  the  land),  as  the  main  nour- 
ishment is  in  the  stalk,  and  the  stock  can  eat  it  all  if  small.  It  should 
be  worked,  as  that  ensures  a  better  crop,  and  healthier,  greener  plants. 
It  should  be  cut  immediately  after  the  silk  and  tassels  appear,  as  it 
then  contains  more  sugar,  and  this  element  of  nutrition  lessens  as  the 
plant  proceeds  to  form  and  mature  grain.  Besides,  the  presence  of 
nubbins  in  fodder  corn  not  only  involves  harder  stalk  and  less  nutri- 
ment, but  induces  the  stock  to  hunt  for  the  ears  and  waste  much  feed. 
But  the  corn,  when  cut,  in  shocks  of  moderate  size,  with  a  band 
around  the  middle  and  top,  draw  the  latter  quite  tight.  After  curing 
partially,  the  corn  must  be  hauled  to  the  barn  and  put  away  with  dry 
straw,  (oat  straw  seems  to  be  much  more  acceptable  to  stock  than 
wheat],  layer  of  fodder  corn  and  layer  of  straw,  and  packed  down. 
This  makes  nice  forage. 

Pea  vines,  without  a  day's  sun,  can  be  cured  in  the  same  way.  Du- 
ring January  and  February  of  this  year,  I  fed  my  milch  cows  on  for- 
age made  from  fodder  corn,  peas,  and  oat  straw.  The  difficulty  of 
curing  fodder  corn  is  the  only  drawback  to  its  cultivation.  Septem- 
ber tOth,  1881,  sowed  IJ  bushels  of  "rust  proof  oats,  on  IJ  acres  of 
land.  The  land  was  top  dressed  with  manure  as  it  accumulated  in  the 
stables  during  the  winter,  and  clover  and  orchard  grass  sown,  the  for- 
mer at  the  time  of  seeding  the  oats,  the  latter  in  the  spring,  reaped 
53  bushels  of  fine,  heavy  oats,  which  I  sold  at  my  door  for  85  cents 
per  bushel.  The  stalks,  a  specimen  of  which  I  served,  may  show  that 
more  seed  oats  ought  to  have  been  used.  The  land  would  perhaps 
have  yielded  three  barrels  of  corn.  The  lot  is  now  covered  with  a 
heavy  stand  of  clover  and  orchard  grass  without  manure.  My  seed 
was  purchased  several  years  ago  of  T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond. 

June  13th,  1882,  Mr.  Jno.  Perrin,  of  Hanover,  told  me  to  day,  that 
his  sweet  potato  hot  bed  furnished  more  sets  than  usual,  that  he  had 
taken  over  5,000  sets,  from  one  bushel  of  seed,  from  the  bed  during 
the  season.     He  attributed  it  to  using  cow  instead  of  horse  manure  in 
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his  bed.  The  manure  was  taken  from  a  stall  in  which  his  cow  had 
been  confined  all  the  winter,  and  fed  on  top  fodder  only  and  littered 
with  fine  trash.     The  cow  was  "in  calf"  and  not  milked. 


Japan  clover.  1  was  in  western  North  Carolina  a  few  years  ago, 
tarried  a  short  time  in  Asheville  and  other  places,  and  inquired  about 
and  looked  at  the  Lespedeza  Striata.  Several  intelligent  gentlemen 
informed  me  that  it  would  salivate  cattle  even  in  July  and  August. 
They  thought  it  a  doubtful  blessing. 


We  live  in  a  wheat  belt.,  and  should  raise  wheat,  because  every  far- 
mer should  raise  his  own  bread  stuff*,  and  flour  and  mill  feed  are  prime 
necessities.  We  need  mill  feed  to  dilute  corn  meal.  If  the  latter  is 
used  too  freely  alone,  it  will  cause  garget  in  cows,  mange  in  hogs,  and 
will  over  heat  horses.  We  should  grind  our  own  wheat,  and  thus  save 
the  expense  attending  transportation  to  and  from  market  of  our  flour. 
Before  the  war,  my  family  supply  of  flour  was  made  at  Wm.  H.  Dab- 
ney's  mill  in  King  William.  His  brand  readily  sold  60  cts.  higher 
per  barrel  in  Richmond  than  the  city  flour.  I  was  at  the  Stiate  Fair 
on  one  occasion,  with  Mr.  Robt.  Pollard,  clerk  of  King  and  Queen 
county.  He  examined  the  premium  bread,  and  remarked  that  he 
knew  a  dozen  families  who  had  better  bread  every  day  from  flour  made 
at  James  Robert  Fleet's  mill.  Country  people  should  not  buy  bread 
stuff*,  &c.  from  town,  if  they  can  be  raised  and  prepared  at  home. 


The  recent  decisions  of  the  court  against  Dr.  Blanton  will  probably 
involve  further  Legislation. 

Our  lands  need  better  drainage,  more  lime,  pea  and  clover  fallows, 
and  compost  heaps,  and  only  commercial  manures  enough  to  start  the 
pea  crop,  when  the  soil  is  too  poor  to  produce  a  fallow. 

A.  H.  P. 

FOR  FENCE  POSTS. 


A  writer  in  an  exchange  says  :  "I  discovered  many  years  ago  that 
wood  could  be  made  to  last  longer  than  iron  in  the  ground,  but  thought 
the  process  so  simple  that  it  was  not  well  to  make  a  stir  about  it.  I 
would  as  soon  have  poplar,  basswood,  or  ash  as  any  other  kind  of 
timber  for  fence  posts.  I  have  taken  out  basswood  posts  after  having 
been  set  seven  years  that  were  as  sound  when  taken  out  as  when  first 
put  in  the  ground.  Time  and  weather  seemed  to  have  no  eflPect  on 
them.  The  posts  can  be  prepared  for  less  than  two  cents  apiece.  This 
is  the  recipe :  Take  boiled  linseed  oil  and  stir  in  pulverised  coal  to  the 
consistency  of  paint.  Put  a  coat  of  this  over  the  timber,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  that  will  live  to  see  it  rot." — Scientific  American, 
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OUR  FARMERS. 


The  agriculturists  of  this  section  are  waking  up.  They  are  gettir)g 
out  of  the  old  ruts.  They  have  learned  that  Tobacco  is  no  longer 
King,  that  success  can  only  be  won  by  a  diversity  of  crops.  They  are 
intelligently  considering  the  questions  connected  with  making  money 
by  stirring  Mother  Earth. 

As  a  nucleus  for  investigati')n  and  a  comparison  of  views,  the  South 
Side  Farmers'  Club  has  served  a  valuable  purpose.  The  monthly  dis- 
cussions have  led  to  a  spirit  of  investigation  and  experimenting.  Oar 
English  and  ^N'orthern  Settlers  have  evinced  great  interest  in  the  new 
departure.  In  another  column  we  print  actual  experiment  of  Captain 
Shaw,  an  intelligent  retired  officer  of  the  l!^avy,  who  has  tested  "Silos 
and  Ensilage."  As  evidence  that  our  farmers  are  waking  up  we  men- 
tion the  success  of  Col.  Gantt  and  associates  in  the  Dairy  business; 
Mr.  Edward  Moon  made  an  immense  crop  of  peanuts;  Mr.  C.  B.  Gal- 
lup has  for  sale  nearly  400  bushels  of  German  Millet  Seed  ;  W.  Gordon 
Merrick,  Esq.,  has  the  finest  herd  of  Jerseys  south  of  the  Potomac. 
On  every  hand  we  hear  of  new^  ventures. 

One  word  of  advice  to  our  farmers:  Many  of  you  have  too  much 
land  and  say  you  want  to  sell  the  surplus,  but  when  a  land  buyer  comes 
you  run  him  off  by  asking  an  exhorbitant  price.  Land  buyers  are 
here  almost  every  day;  few  buy,  because  the  price  is  excessive.  Stop 
this.  If  you  want  to  sell  fix  a  reasonable  price,  and  sell  to  the  first 
man  who  will  give  it.     The  great  need  of  this  country  is  population. 


THE  BEST  GARDEN 


Peter  Fay,  of  Southboro,  Mass.,  tells  a  little  incident  of  his  early 
days  as  a  farmer,  illustrating  the  effect  of  frequent  cultivation  and  the 
lesson  of  which  he  says  was  worth  to  him  f  500  on  a  $200  farm : 

"The  minister  of  the  parish  had  the  best  garden  in  town ;  I  went  to 
him  (the  Rev.  Walter  Follett,)  and  said  :  'Will  you  please  tell  me  what 
is  the  secret  of  this  enormous  growth  of  your  vegetables,  and  getting 
them  so  forward?'  (knowing  he  had  but  a  little  manure,  and  no  fertil- 
izers then  in  use  but  little  wood  ashes).'  *Well,  Mr.  Fray,  I  can  tell 
you  in  a  few  words :  I  am  in  my  garden  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  (this 
was  June),  and  I  can  go  over  it  in  about  four  mornings,  then  I  com- 
mence and  go  over  it  again,  and  continue  it  till  my  vegetables  are 
grown,  and  never  let  a  weed  go  to  seed.'  The  secret  of  this  growth 
was  the  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil." — 0-range  Bulletin. 
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FARMING. 


It  seems  to  us  the  future  of  farming  has  never  looked  so  prosperous 
as  at  present.  Agriculturists  are  realizing  more  freely  every  day  the 
fact  that  theirs  is  the  foundation  rock  of  all  prosperity,  and  that  they 
are  the  mediums  or  motive  power  that  runs  and  sustains  all  industries. 
Learning  and  acknowledging  the  fact  is  a  long  step  towards  improve- 
ment, and  when  they  came  freely  to  realize  the  necessity  of  education 
and  the  assistance  this  will  give  them,  a  marked  change  can  be  looked  for 
in  the  financial  and  social  condition  of  the  farming  community.  It  is 
not  enough  to  know  how  to  plough  a  straight  furrow,  or  swing  a  scythe 
or  cradle,  there  must  be  a  general  change  of  social  life  and  intellectual 
culture,  a  broadening  and  expanding  of  mind,  a  better  knowledge  by 
reading,  study  and  social  contact;  not  so  much  living  alone  with  the 
plough  and  the  hoe  handles  as  principal  company,  but  seeking  contact 
more  with  the  world.  The  welfare  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  farmers,  if  they  knew  it;  its  commercial  as  well  as  political  manage- 
ment might  be  subject  to  their  will,  if  they  would  onlj  exercise  the 
mind  power,  but  in  this  latter  (political)  condition  there  is  no  more 
subservient  class  to  the  will  of  their  masters — political  wire  pullers — 
than  they.  It  is  the  farmers  votes  that  elect  our  legislators,  but  not 
their  voice,  for  but  few  have  the  courage  to  study  and  discuss  questions 
on  their  merit  and  without  party  prejudice.  If  they  did,  a  different 
class  of  men  would  rule  the  country,  and  the  agricultural  interest  re- 
ceive more  direct  encouragement  and  attention. — Farm  and  Workshop, 


THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA. 


An  American  engineer  who,  being  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
railway  in  China,  has  had  unusually  favorable  opportunities  of  exam- 
ining the  famous  Great  Wall,  built  to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the 
Tartars,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  wonderful  work:  The  wall 
is  1,728  miles  long,  18  feet  wide,  and  15  feet  thick  at  the  top.  The 
foundation  throughout  is  of  solid  granite,  the  remainder  of  compact 
masonry.  At  intervals  of  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
yards  towers  rise  up  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  and  twenty-four  feet 
in  diameter.  On  the  top  of  the  wall,  on  both  sides  of  it,  are  masonry 
parapets,  to  .enable  the  defenders  to  pass  unseen  from  one  tower  to  an- 
other. The  wall  itself  is  carried  from  point  to  point  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  across  valleys  and  plains  and  over  hills,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the  ground;  sometimes  plung- 
ing into  abj^sses  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Brooks  and  rivers  are  bridged 
over  by  the  w^all,  while  on  both  banks  of  larger  streams  strong  flank- 
ing towers  are  placed. — Scientific  American. 
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THE  COMING  FARMER. 


As  civilization  advances  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  increases. 
Pass  over  the  entire  world  to-day  and  just  in  proportion  as  farms  are 
well  cultivated,  houses  and  gardens  adorned  and  beautitied,  other  things 
being  equal,  intelligence  prevails,  good  schools  are  appreciated,  news- 
papers and  books  abound,  and  refined  and  ennobling  social  enjoyments 
take  the  place  of  whittling,  smoking,  dram- drinking  and  gossip,  at  sa- 
loons on  stormy  days  and  long  winter  evenings.  It  is  so  in  our  land 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south.  Intelligence  shows  in  improv- 
ed horses,  cows,  sheep,  hogs,  poultry — in  well  cultivated  fields,  conve- 
nient houses  tastily  painted,  in  modern  or  at  least  well  kept  barns  and 
yards,  in  the  care  of  manure,  in  attention  to  good  seed,  in  securing 
good  markets  for  products,  without  the  meanness  of  bantering  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  at  reasonable  prices,  in  convenience  within  the 
house,  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  can  be  performed  with  the 
least  possible  expenditure  of  strength  whether  of  the  family  or  domes- 
tic. And  also  in  a  good,  well  kept  kitchen  and  flower  garden.  In 
fine,  intelligence  shows  everywhere,  even  to  the  passerby.  The  way- 
farer can  tell  where  intelligence  reigns  without  seeing  a  member  of 
the  family  or  entering  the  house.  We  say  other  things  being  equal. 
Many  an  intelligent  farmer  is  fighting  against  odds.  Circumstances- 
over  which  he  had  no  control  compel  him  to  struggle  for  his  bread. 
Every  muscle  has  to  be  exerted  and  all  his  intelligence  applied  to  the 
*  necessities  of  life.  And  yet  his  intelligence  will  crop  out  in  many  t 
ways  to  make  his  humble  abode  different  from  the  ignorant  growers  of 
one  or  two  kinds  of  produce,  and  who  know  nothing  more.  So  much 
we  have  to  say  for  intelligence. 

Education,  mental  strength,  and  vigor,  pay  as  well  on  the  farm  as 
in  any  other  department  of  human  labor.  This  is  beginning  to  be  re- 
alized. The  time  has  been  when  Hiram  was  too  smart  a  boy  to  stay 
on  the  farm,  he  must  go  to  school,  study  law,  medicine  or  be  a  preach- 
er. Joe  is  only  fit  for  the  farm.  Keep  him  at  it.  The  time  is  at 
hand,  when,  if  we  have  a  dull,  lazy  boy  who  can  never  tell  a  robin 
from  a  lark,  that  we  will  send  him  off"  to  school  to  make  a  doctor  or  a 
lawyer,  and  educate  the  smart,  active,  observing  boy  and  make  him 
the  farmer.  Almost  any  man,  by  having  only  one  idea  to  grapple  with, 
can,  under  a  good  tutor,  become  a  respectable  amanuensis,  copy  forms, 
draw  up  deeds,  and  make  a  kind  of  lawyer,  or  be  able,  if  he  pursues 
the  studies — mere  machine  work,  prescribe  remedies  according  to  the 
books,  but  only  the  clear-headed  boy,  with  sound  judgment,  quick  per- 
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oeption,  firm  resolve  and  indomitable  will  and  industry  can  make  any- 
thing more  than  a  mere  laborer — a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  wa- 
ter for  the  man  of  brains  and  culture.  The  cream  comes  to  the  top 
everywhere.  But  there  are  twenty  failures  to  secure  a  living  off  the 
farm  where  one  intelligent  farmer  fails  of  a  good  living  and  of  lea^ng 
something  for  his  children. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  agricultural  papers  are  working  slowly, 
steadily,  surely  a  revolution  through  the  country.  They  exalt  that 
which  of  all  human  callings  most  deserves  exaltation — agriculture,  the 
foundation  of  nature's  integrity  and  strength.  A  business  that  calls 
into  requisition  more  varied  talents  and  qualifications  than  any  other 
known  among  men.  Ko  human  or  divine  knowledge  is  wasted  when 
employed  on  the  farm.  If  means  allow  and  taste  impels,  he  can  make 
his  farm  the  theatre  of  all  that  is  grand,  the  centre  of  all  that  is  refined ; 
the  place  where  the  few  who  ascend  the  topmost  rounds  of  fame  in 
other  professions  will  delight  to  resort.  Such  is  the  coming  farmer. 
The  field  is  open  to  all. — Practical  Farmer. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PLANTING  CORN. 


Editor  Southern  Planter: 

The  land  for  corn,  if  a  sod  or  anyways  stiff,  should  be  plowed  in  the 
fall  or  early  in  winter,  that  it  may  freeze  and  thaw  and  rot  the  sod, 
making  it  friable  and  easy  of  cultivation,  and  thus  killing  many  insects 
troublesome  to  the  young  corn.  In  April  it  should  be  cross-plowed, 
top-dressed  with  good  barn-yard  rpanure,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  some  good 
compost  or  fertilizer  should  be  applied,  then  thoroughly  harrowed,  and 
it  is  ready  for  the  planter.  Some  prefer  the  rows  checked,  but  I  rather 
plant  in  drills  from  4  to  4J  feet  apart,  and  if  high  land,  2J  feet  in  the 
drill ;  if  rich  low  grounds,  18  inches  apart,  one  stalk  in  a  hill  in  each 
case.  The  land  should  be  well  worked  and  entirely  free  from  large 
clogs  or  lumps.  You  need  not  expect  a  good  crop  of  anything  without 
a  good  seed-bed  ;  the  young  plants  grow  off  much  better  and  are  easier 
worked  after  planting.  The  next  thing,  and  one  of  the  moet  impor- 
tant, is  to  select  good  seed  for  planting.  Farmers  are  often  too  care- 
less in  this  matter,  taking  any  corn  convenient  to  plant.  We  should 
pick  our  best  corn  early  in  winter,  shell  ofl"  a  little  from  the  tip-end, 
and  then  shell  the  balance  for  seed,  and  by  so  doing  eve^y  year  we  can 
improve  our  crops  constantly.     It  is  a  good  plan  to  go  in  the  field  just 
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before  gathering,  and  select  the  best  ears  for  seed,  especially  where 
there  are  two  ears  on  a  stalk.  In  this  way  you  will  soon  get  nearly 
all  the  stalks  to  bear  two  or  more  ears,  and  you  will  find  it  nriakes  quite 
a  difference  in  the  quantity  per  acre  to  have  two  ears  to  the  stalk  in- 
stead of  one.  Do  not  select  for  seed  corn  with  a  large  cob  and  short 
grain,  but  pick  for  small  cobs  and  long  grain,  as  a  careful  selection  of 
seed  and  a  good  preparation  of  soil  will  be  sure  to  yield  a  good  crop 
with  a  fair  season.  We  should  confine  our  labor  to  such  lands  as  we 
can  impro^^e,  either  by  manure  in  the  hill,  or  better,  oroadcast,  and  not 
spend  our  time  and  labor  over  large  surfaces  of  unimproved  lands. 
Manchester,  Va.  ^  F.  GuY. 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


Saluda,  February  15th,  18'^3. 
Messrs.  Editors  : — It  is  often  said  that  farming  does  not  pay.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  facts  and  allow  your  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
The  land  upon  which  the  following  crop  was  make  was  abandoned 
many  years  since  by  the  former  owner,  and  it  had  ^rown  up  in  pines. 
It  was  considered  so  poor,  that  to  seed  the  same  in  wheat  would  be  a 
waste  of  labor  and  seed.  I  determined  to  clean  it  up  and  seed  it,  keep- 
ing an  account  of  the  outlay  and  receipts,  as  follows : 

Grubbing  and  cleaning  land  (20  acre  field $  20  00 

Fallowing 30  00 

Harrowing  and  drilling  peas 15  00 

Seed  peas 25  00 

Fallowing  in  peas 30  00 

Rolling  land  (heavy  iron  roller) 5  00 

Harrowing  and  drilling *. 15  00 

Fertilizers 60  00 

Seed  wheat 30  00 

Cutting,  threshing,  &c. 35  00 

Cleaning,  hauling,  freights,  commissions,  &c 35  00 

By  sales  of  260  bushels  at  $1.25- $325  00 

By  net  value  of  peas  picked  from  fallow 60  00 

By  value  of  straw 20  00 

Totals, $300  00  $405  00 

Showing  a  net  gain  of  $105.00  or  about  33  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment including  the  price  paid  for  the  land.  This  estimate  does  not  take 
into  account  the  improvement  to  the  land,  which  I  consider  to  be  at 
least  $50.     Who  can  beat  that  on  poor  land?  W. 
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THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Moth  preventive.— A  correspondent  of  the  Furniture  Gazette  rec- 
ommends the  following  remedy  for  exterminatinsj  moths  in  carpets  and 
furniture  : — After  some  years  of  experience  with  the  troublesome  pests, 
says  the  writer,  I  found  a  sure  preventive  of  moth  in  pitch  paper,  the 
same  as  ro"fers  use.  The  moth  will  live  and  <jrow  on  Cayenne  pepper 
and  tobacco,  while  I  never  could  see  that  the  use  of  these  articles  kept 
the  moth-miller  out.  The  plan  for  the  furniture  dealer  or  housewife 
is  to  cut  the  paper  in  slips  and  place  about  the  room,  under  and  behind 
sofas,  chairs,  etc. ;  this  should  be  done  as  early  as  the  middle  of  April, 
and  in  warm- climates  earlier.  If  the  dealer  wishes  to  make  furniture 
moth-proof,  he  should  place  on  the  inside  of  backs  of  chairs  and  seats 
small  strips  of  the  pitch  paper,  and  rest  assured  that  the  miller  will 
not  select  these  places  to  deposit  eggs.  It  is  the  miller  that  is  the 
foundation  of  all  mischief. 

Lime-juice  in  treatment  of  diphtheria. — M.  Czartoryski,  M.  D., 
of  Stockton,  California,  writes  as  follows  to  the  London  Lancet: — 

"During:  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  interior  of  China,  T  became 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  place  great  reliance  during 
epidemics  of  diphtheria  on  the  internal  use  of  the  fresh  juice  of  limes, 
and  of  the  fruit  itself,  which  they  consume  in  enormous  quantities,  in 
every  conceivable  form — as  lemonade,  with  native  spirits,  cut  in  slices, 
etc. — during  attacks  of  this  dreadful  disease,  with  apparently  most  suc- 
cessful results,  it  hardly  ever  failing  to  effect  a  cure.  The  Chinese  con- 
sider it  a  specific,  and  will,  in  case  of  need,  do  anything  to  obtain  a 
supply. 

"Since  I  have  come  back  to  California,  as  also  in  Louisana,  I  have 
used  limes  and  their  juices  in  my  practice  as  a  physician  with  most 
successful  results  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  even  in  the  most  desperate 
cases.  As  soon  as  I  take  charge  of  a  case  of  diphtheria,  I  order  limes 
to  be  administered  as  freely  as  possible,  in  any  manner  the  patient  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  take  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  hot  lemon- 
ade, sweetened  with  white  sugar  or  honey,  or  cut  in  slices  with  pow^dered 
white  sugar.  Besides  lime-juice,  (which  I  suppose  acts  by  imparting 
an  excess  of  oxygen  to  the  circulation,  and  thereby  prevents  formation 
of  vibriones,  etc.,  and  so  has  almost  a  specific  effect  on  disease),  I  pre- 
scribe whatever  drug  may  be  indicated  to  relieve  symptoms  as  they 
develop,  and  impart  strength  by  appropriate  stimulants  and  nourish- 
ment. 

Gapes  in  young  chicks. — I  give  you  preventive  for  gapes  in  young 
chicles. 

When  the  hen  is  ready  to  come  off  nest  with  brood  put  hen  and 
chicks  in  basket  and  hold  over  tobacco  smoke  until  they  seem  to  be 
drunk,  say  two  or  three  minutes.  The  smoke  can  be  made  by  put- 
ting tobacco  or  stems  on  shovel  of  coals.  Wm.  M. 

[The  above  is  from  a  correspondent  in  Halifax  county,  Va. 
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THE  INCUBATORS  ON  TRIAL  AT  HAIVIMONTON,  N.  J. 

During  the  past  month  seven  incubators  have  been  on  trial  at  Ham- 
monton  'N.  J.,  the  result  being  a  grand  succes.  The  machines  v^ere 
made  alike,  but  by  different  parties,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
w^ere  operated  at  different  places.  The  Farmer's  Magazine  had  its  rep- 
resentative present  to  watch  the  experiments,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  result.     The  incubators  were  operated  as  follows : 

ISTo.  1.  Constructed  and  operated  by  Mr.  George  W.  Pressey;  ca- 
pacity, 300  eggs.  E'o.  of  fertile  eggs  in  incubator,  200,  of  which,  115 
hatched,  or  57^  per  cent. 

JSTo.  2.  Made  and  operated  by  Mr.  Ezra  Packard ;  capacity,  300 
eggs.  ISTo.  of  fertile  eggs,  244,  of  which,  175  hatched,  or  a  little  over 
71  per  cent. 

No.  3.  Made  and  operated  by  Mr.  John  Crowell;  capacity,  150 
eggs.  No.  of  fertile  eggs,  65,  of  which  60  hatched,  or  about  92  per 
cent. 

No.  4.  Made  by  Mr.  Harry  Little ;  capacity,  300  eggs.  This  trial 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  mismanagement,  only  15  chicks  coming  out. 

No.  5.  Operated  by  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Robbins;  capacity,  300  eggs. 
No.  of  eggs  (without  regard  to  fertility)  250,  of  which  IdO  hatched",  or 
64  per  cent  of  the  gross  number. 

No.  6.  Operated  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Berry,  capacity  300  eggs,  hatched 
114  chicks  from  175  fertile  eggs,  or  about  65  per  cent. 

No.  7.  Operated  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Brown,  capacity  300  eggs,  was  mis- 
managed, the  heat  reaching  to  nearly  126,  ruining  the  eggs.  It  has 
been  started  again. 

These  incubators  were  home  made,  and  those  who  made  and  ope- 
rated them  had  no  previous  experience — all  of  them  being  citizens  of 
Hammonton.  The  expenses  of  heat  (coal  oil  lamps)  was  one  dollar 
for  the  300  egg  hatchers,  each,  and  sixty  cents  for  the  150  egg  capacity. 
The  chicks  came  out  strong  and  livelj^  without  assistance,  and  the 
loss  has  been  trifling,  not  over  two  per  cent.  They  are  kept  in  home- 
made artificial  brooders,  which  are  as  efiicient  as  the  hatchers^ 

We  will  send  the  specifications  for  making  the  hatcher  and  artificial 
mother  to  each  new  subscriber,  and  this  magazine  one  year  also  for 
$1.00.  It  will  not  be  sent  for  less  than  $1  to  anj^  one,  and  persons-who 
are  already  subscribers,  must  pay  the  full  price  or  send  a  new  subscriber. 
To  those  who  desire  to  purchase  an  incubator  we  have  arranged  to 
have  them  supplied,  300-egg  capacity  for  $20,  or  the  150  egg  capacity 
for  $16.  This  includes  everything,  such  as  lamps,  thermometer,  etc. 
Persons  who  buy  the  specifications  and  construct  their  own  can  do  it 
at  a  much  less  expense,  materials,  exclusive  of  labor,  costing  but  about 
$5  for  the  150-egg  size,  and  $8  for  the  300  egg-size. — Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, Westchester,  Pa. 
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Editorial. 


STATE  AID  TO  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


"We  find  in  one  of  our  Exchanges,  the  Farmer  s  Union ^  a  copy  of 
the  Act  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $10,000 
annually  to  its  Agricultural  Fairs,  of  which  $4,000  goes  to  the  State 
Fair.  Is  not  this  a  lesson  for  Virginia  legislation,  when  it  is  su:»ple- 
mented  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  example  of  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  ?  The  Legislatures  of  Virginia  have  been  too  much 
occupied  with  partisan  legislation,  or  with  schemes  of  a  public  character 
which  involve  it.  The  lobby  w^iich  w^orks  for  large  franchises  or  party 
purposes,  overrides  many  of  those  just  and  simple  acts  which  would 
contribute  to  the  benefit  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  Amongst  such, 
w^e  might  specify  a  dog-laiv  for  the  protection  of  sheep;  a  well-defined 
law  of  enclosures,  of  general  application;  a  law  regarding  "public  roads 
and  their  construction  and  preservation  in  good  order ;  and  such  boun- 
ties to  Agricultural  Societies  which  are  incorporated,  and  thereby 
legally  responsible  for  their  acts,  as  would  enable  them,  through  a  plan 
of  association,  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State.  As  long  as  Virginia  neglects,  by  proper  legislation,  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture,  she  will  feel  the  pressure  of  low  priced 
lands,  reduced  revenue,  and,  w^orse  than  all,  a  dissatisfied  people, 

Some  larvyers  who  have  heretofore  held  seats  in  her  legislative  bodies, 
have  thought  there  was  a  constitutional  impediment  in  the  way  of  aiding 
agriculture,  and  yet  they  have  voted  appropriations  for  objects  of  far 
less  utility,  and  much  more  questionable  in  respect  to  the  constitutional 
obligations,  which  should  bind  legislators  who  supported  them.* 

We  merely  allude  to  these  facts  now,  and  express  the  hope  that  when 
our  next  Legislature  assembles,  it  will  be  composed  of  men  who  wall 
not  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Constitutional  obligations  are  all  right,  and  should  be  honestly  and 
faithfully  observed,  but  should  not  be  technically  construed  by  lawyers 
to  defeat  the  fostering  care  of  a  great  interest  on  Avhich  the  life  of  the 
Commonwealth  depends. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  business-men  of  Richmond  are  now 
recognizing  the  importance  of  the  State  Fairs,  not  only  to  their  own 
local  interests,  but  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  State.  The  organized 
associations,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Qommerce,  through  its  committee  on 
Inland  Trade,  and  the  Commercial  Clubs,  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand 
to  secure  private  contributions  to  increase_.the  Society's  premiums  and 
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for  night  entertainments  during  Fair-week.  Already  we  see  through 
the  daily  papers  that  a  large  sum  has  been  subscribed,  and  the  prospects 
for  the  next  State  Fair  are  very  encouraging.  The  State,  however,  is 
none  the  more  relieved  from  its  obligations,  but  they  are  made  more 
obligatory. 

The  Exeoutive  Committee  of  the  State  Society  held  their  regular 
quarterly  meeting  in  this  city  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  April.  It  was 
well  attended — only  two  members,  out  of  the  full  membership  of  six- 
teen^ from  various  parts  of  the  State,  being  absent.  Three  Ex-Presi- 
dents, as  honorary  and  consulting  members,  were  also  in  attendance. 
The  schedule  of  premiums  for  the  next  Fair,  liberally  increased,  was 
agreed  on,  and  ordered  to  be  published  and  distributed. 

This  closes  the  most  important  work  for  the  year,  so  far  as  the  officers 
of  the  Society  are  concerned,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers  of  the  State,  and  of  other  States  who  may  feel  inter- 
ested, to  be  present  and  contribute  to  a  great  exhibition. 


CATALPA  FOR  FENCE-POSTS. 


The  letter  below  is  taken  from  The  Banner,  published  and  edited  at 
Princeton,  Ky.,  by  our  friend,  Capt.  C.  T.  Allen,  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  a  brave  Confoderate  soldier  who  bears  the  evidence  on  his  body. 
Capt.  Allen,  who  was  a  frequent  visitor  from  the  lines  to  our  home  at 
Wilton,  on  James  river,  will  remember  two  large  catalpas  which  stood 
on  the  river  front  of  the  house.  These  trees  were,  doubtless,  planted 
when  the  place  was  settled  in  early  colonial  times,  for  at  the  period  of 
the  late  war  they  had  a  diameter  of  thr^e  feet,  and  for  many  years  their 
growth  had  been  apparently  slow.  We  remember  that  a  gallant  Colonel 
of  a  Louisiana  regiment,  stationed  some  five  miles  away,  called  to  see 
the  old  homestead,  where,  about  forty  years  before,  as  a  child,  he  had 
spent  pleasant  days  and  months  with  relatives.  He  had  mounted  his 
horse  to  return  to  his  camp,  when  suddenly  he  remembered  the  catal- 
pas, and  asked  if  they  were  still  standing;  and,  on  going  to  see  them, 
he  said  they  appeared  but  little  larger  than  when  he  played  under  their 
shade  in  his  boyhood.  Loaded  with  clusters  of  pink  blossoms  in  the 
month  of  May,  no  trees  can  present  a  more  beautiful  appearance.  The 
seeds  are  formed  in  long  pods,  are  numerous,  and  we  should  suppose 
would  afford  an  easy  means  of  propagation.  The  production  from  cut- 
tings we  know  nothing  of,  but  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  efficiency. 
In  clearing  up  the  lands  of  the  farm  a  catalpa  tree  of  small  size  was 
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frequently  found — grown  up,  no  doubt,  by  the  dropping  of  the  seeds 
by  birds.  These  were  saved  and  used  for  fence-posts,  and  no  wood  can 
be  better  for  this  purpose.  The  sap  on  the  large  trees  we  have  men- 
tioned is  not  n^ore  than  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  interior  wood  is 
solid  heart,  and  almost  as  hard  as  iron,  and  as  to  duration  it  may  be 
better,  for  iron  will  rust  out,  when  the  catalpa  will  hardly  ever  rot  out. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  attention  is  being  given  to  the  propagation 
of  these  trees  for  fence-posts. 

Charleston,  Mo.,  March  23. 
a,  T.  Allen,  Esq.  : 

Your  letter  to  Mr.  Danforth,  of  this  city,  has  been  handed  to  me  for 
reply,  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  100  acres  in  catalpas,  five  years  old,  6 
by  4  feet  apart.  They  are  from  6  to  12  feet  high,  and  from  1  to  3  inches 
in  diameter.  At  ten  years  of  age  these  trees  will  make  three  posts 
each,  and  the  posts  will  Isist  forever.  I  know  catalpa  posts  in  this  county 
seventy  years  old.  I  have  myself  three  mWes  of  fencing;  all  the  posts 
are  catalpa,  fifteen  years  old,  and  last  year- 1  had  to  move  a  portion  of 
the  fencing  and  found  the  posts  as  sound  as  they  were  the  day  they 
were  put  in  the  ground.  I  plant  cuttings  or  limbs  about  eight  inches 
long  cut  from  the  older  trees,  and  put  them  about  four  inches  in  the 
ground.  I  can  furnish  any  number  of  cuttings  at  $-3  per  thousand. 
This  is  the  month  to  plant  out  the  cuttings. 

Yours  respectfully,  H.  J.  Deal. 


DOES  SORGHUM  REQUIRE  A  SPECIFIC  MANURE? 


Editor  of  Southern  Planter  : 

In  your  editorial,  in  reply  to  my  enquiry  for  a  specific  manure  for 
sorgo,  you  say  that  my  idea  is  news  to  you,  that  sorgo  needs  a  specific 
manure,  or  that  the  quality  of  the  sorgo  is  afi'ected  by  the  kind  of 
manure  that  is  used.  I  agree  with  you,  that  sorgo  is  like  the  hog,  and 
it  is  not  particular  as  to  what  supplies  its  appetite,  but  for  that  very  rea- 
son I  take  it,  that  we  ought  to  be  the  more  particular  what  kind  of 
manure  we  place  within  its  reach. 

Now,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little,  I  will  give  you  my  experience 
as  a  grower  and  manufacturer  of  sorgo,  embracing  a  period  of  about 
eight  years,  working  into  sorgo  each  year  the  cane  that  grew  upon 
from  ten  to  forty  acres  of  land. 

In  1878  I  planted  a  lot  in  sorgo  and  took  dirt  from  under  an  old 
house  that  had  been  standing  about  thirty  years,  dropped  one  single 
bandfull  of  dirt  in  each  and  every  hill — hills  three  feet  each  way.  The 
cane  came  on  fine,  large  rich  stalks.  I  worked  the  cane  into  syrup 
myself;  but  to  my  surprise  the  syrup  was  unfit  for  use,  having  a  salty, 
nasty,  taste.  Evidently  it  had  fed  largely  on  the  saltpetre  and  the  gen- 
eral filth  that  was  under  the  old  house — hog  like. 

Then  again,  I  planted  a  lot  in  sorgo,  on  which  cows  had  been  pen- 
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ned,  until  it  was  very  rich ;  the  cane  grew  wonderful,  made  a  yield  of 
about  three  hundred  gallons  per  acre,  but  as  the  syrup  was  cooking  on 
the  pan  (Cook's  Evaporator)  the  bystanders  could  actually  smell  the 
cow-dung  in  the  whole  mass. 

And  again,  I  planted  a  very  rich  piece  of  bottom  lan*d  in  sorgo :  the 
land  some  years  before  and  for  several  years  was  an  old  pond,  but  had 
been  drained  and  cultivated  in  corn.  It  produced  large  crops  of  corn. 
I  concluded  to  try  it  in  sorgo.  The  sorgo  grew  to  an  unusual  size, 
ripened  up  fine  and  in  good  time ;  was  cut  at  as  near  the  right  time  as 
I  knew  how,  but  to  my  great  surprise  when  we  passed  the  cane  through 
the  mill  (a  heavy  four  horse  Victor  mill)  we  got  but  little  juice,  and  as 
the  juice  passed  over  the  evaporator  we  got  but  little  syrup.  This  juice 
when  tested  with  a  French  glass  saccharometer  marked  only  a  degree  or 
so  richer  than  soft  water  which  you  know  makes  zero.  Kow,  while  the 
hog  was  on  this  lot  making  cane  he  found  plenty  to  supply  his  appe- 
tite, but  as  soon  as  you  put  him  to  making  sorgo  he  gets  down  to  the 
starving  point. 

Hence  my  enquiry  after  a  specific  fertilizer  for  the  sorgo  crop,  as  it 
takes  but  a  few  crops  to  completely  exhaust  land  on  which  it  grows; 
of  its  properties  to  produce  a  syrup  an  observation  has  shown  me  that 
"just  any  thing"  will  not  do  as  a  manure  for  the  sorgo  crop.  Sorghum 
has  such  power  of  assimilation,  that  it  ever  partakes  of  the  color  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  besides  partaking  of  the  quality  or  flavor 
of  the  manure  on  which  it  feeds. 

Respectfully, 
Cana,  K  C,  March  15,  1883.  Thos.  F.  Eaton. 

Our  correspondent  has  stated  a  case  of  interest  and  novelty.  His 
three  specifications  of  facts  are  sufiicient  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  sorghum.  Com. 
Loring,  with  the  appliances  at  his  command,  or  Col.  Colman  of  the 
iSt.  Louis  Rural  World,  may  be  able  to  say,  or  at  least  find  out,  whether 
special  manures  are  demanded  for  sorghum  to  prevent  the  pollution  of 
its  syrup  in  the  manner  in  which  our  correspondent  has  alleged.        "^ 

In  our  brief  note  to  the  same  correspondent's  enquiries  in  the  Plan- 
ter for  March  we  indicated  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclu- 
sion, that  sorghum  required  special  fertilizers,  or  that  the  usual  farm 
manures  were  unfit  for  it.  It  is  a  grass  feeder,  and  for  the  want  of  a 
better  illustration,  we  likened  it  unto  the  hog,  whose  animal  organism 
enables  it  to  assimilate  its  food,  however  coarse,  and  still  remain  the 
leader  as  the  flesh-food  of  America,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  world. 
With  this  simple  illustration  we  passed  over  the  subject,  and  had  no 
idea  our  friend  would  reply  with  the  important  facts  he  has  presented. 
They  deserve  enquiry,  and  the  attention  of  all  who  plant  sorghum 
should  be  directed  to  them,  and  reports  made.  For  ourselves,  we  ap- 
peal to  all  our  readers  to  do  so,  who  may  have  the  smallest  or  the 
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largest  sort  of  sorghum  plantings.  The  information  obtained  will  be 
diffused,  and  prove  advantageous  to  what  may  become,  if  not  so  now, 
a  great  and  profitable  industry. 

We  have  been  put  to  thinking  by  Mr.  Eaton's  letter,  and  have  con- 
jured up  many  pros  and  cons  why  he  may,  or  may  not,  be  correct  in 
his  observations.     Let  us  say  negatively : 

1.  That  our  leading  staple — corn — is  a  gross  feeder,  like  sorghum, 
and  is  usually,  or,  at  least  often,  manured  with  the  most  concentrated 
of  farm  manures;  and  y^ii^  who  has  ever  said  that  the  flavor  of  its 
grain  or  fodder,  was  ever  affected  thereby?  And  so  with  wheat  and 
other  grains. 

2.  Vegetables  are  never  so  affected.  The  potato,  in  drill-culture, 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  manure,  and  yet   no  flavor  is  imparted. 

3.  Take  the  case  of  turnips,  which  is  somewhat  appropriate,  from 
the  fact  that  the  statement  is,  that  sorghum  grown  on  ground  on  which 
cows  have  been  penned  is  worthless,  as  a  flavor  is  imparted  to  the  syr- 
up to  a  very  offensive  degree.  The  old  Virginia  turnip -patchy  and  we 
may  say  of  North  Carolina  also,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  not  now  out  of  fashion,  is  located  on  a  rich  and  freshly 
cow-penned  spot,  and  yet  no  obnoxious  flavor  is  given  to  the  turnip. 

Many  other  similar  cases  might  be  stated;  but,  per  contra, 

1.  Whilst  we  can  call  to  mind  nothing  in  the  vegetable  kingdom — 
sorghum  possibly  excepted — which  is  affected  in  taste  by  the  manure 
which  contributes  to  growth  and  fruitage,  yet  with  birds  and  animals 
there  are  marked  cases  in  which  food  flavors  the  flesh.  The  wild-duck 
is  fishy  at  seasons  when  its  principal  food  is  fish ;  and  when  it  feeds  on 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  celery  its  flesh  is  particularly  tainted.  So,  in  a, 
less  degree,  with  domestic  fowls,  which  have  a  range  which  allows 
them  to  pick  up  worms  and  offal  matter,  their  flesh  is  slightly  tainted, 
and  the  process  of  cooping  and  grain  feeding  is  deemed  necessary  for 
purification. 

2.  A  cow  which  is  allowed  to  graze  where  wild-onions  are  abun- 
dant has  her  milk  so  impreg^iated  with  the  taste  as  to  make  it  unfit  for 
use,  and  the  taste  extends  to  the  butter  in  an  equal  degree.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  milk  secretions  are  confined  to  a 
few  hours,  and  thus  depend  on  the  food  taken  in  the  stomach,  whilst 
the  flesh  of  the  animal  may  not  be  at  all  affected. 

In  the  case  of  sorghum,  its  matured  seeds,  like  those  of  corn,  wheat, 
&c.,  may  be  free  from  alltaint;  but  its  sap,  or  vegetable  blood,  may  be 
infected  by  what  the  roots  have  taken  up  before  the  powers  of  selec- 
tion and  appropriation  have  culminated  in  the  full  maturity  of  th^ 
plant. 
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Until  the  question  is  settled,  we  would  advise  our  correspondent  to 
plant  his  sorghum  on  a  grass  fallow,  without  the  application  of  farin 
manures,  and  to  assist  the  land,  if  necessary,  with  acid  phosphates, 
finely  ground  bone,  or  phosphatic-rocks  similarly  ground.  The  pre- 
pared manures,  such  as  we  advertise: — So.  Fertilizing  Company's,  Al- 
lison and  Addison's,  Franklin  Steam's,  the  Stono  and  Ashly  Compan- 
ies', of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Orchilla  Guano,  are  all  rich  in  the  phos- 
phates and  will  answer  the  purpose  without  trouble  to  the  farmer. 
The  question  of  the  cost  to  the  purchaser  of  separate  materials  and 
their  use,  is  only  to  be  considered. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  reread  Mr.  Eaton's  MS., 
and  his  last  paragraph  induces  us  to  think  he  has  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  assimilation.  Webster  defines  it  thus:  "to  turn  to  its 
own  substance  by  digestion :  hence,  animals  or  vegetables  may  assimi- 
late their  nourishment."  Or,  in  other  words,  they  can  reject  in  process 
pf  growth  the  effects  of  all  food  which  is  not  necessary  to  their  proper  de- 
velopment and  natural  purity. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  CEREAL  GRAINS. 


Wheat  ranks  by  origin  as  a  degenerate  and  degraded  lily.  Such  in 
brief  is  the  proposition  which  this  paper  sets  out  to  prove,  and  which 
the  whole  course  of  evolutionary  botany  tends  every  day  more  and 
more  full}'  to  confirm.  By  thus  from  the  very  outset  placing  clearly 
before  our  eyes  the  goal  of  our  argument,  we  shall  be  able  the  better 
to  understand  as  we  go  whither  each  item  of  the  cumulative  evidence 
is  really  tending.  We  must  endeavor  to  start  with  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  great  group  of  plants  to  which  the  cereals  and  the  other  grasses 
'belong,  and  we  must  try  to  see  by  what  steps  this  primitive  type  gave 
birth,  first  to  the  brilliantly  colored  lilies,  next  to  the  degraded  rushes 
and  sedges,  and  then  to  the  still  more  degenerate  grasses,  trom  one  or 
other  of  whose  richer  grains  man  has  finally  developed  his  wheat,  his 
rice,  his  millet,  and  his  barley.  We  shall  thus  trace  throughout  the 
pedigree  of  wheat  from  the  time  when  its  ancestors  first  diverged  from 
the  common  stock  of  the  lillies  and  th^  water-plantians,  to  the  time 
when  savage  man  found  it  growing  wild  among  the  untilled  plains  of 
prehistoric  Asia,  and  took  it  under  his  special  protection  in  the  little 
garden-plots  around  his  wattled  hut,  whence  it  has  gradually  altered 
under  his  constant  selection  into  the  golden  grain  that  now  covers 
half  the  lowland  tilth  of  Europe  and  America.  There  is  no  page  in 
botanical  history  more  full  of  genuine  romance  than  this;  and  there 
is  no  page  in  which  the  evidence  is  clearer  •or  more  convincing  for 
those  who  will  take  the  easy  trouble  to  read  it  aright. — From  ''-The  Ped- 
igree of  Wheat,^'  hy  Professor  Grant  Allpn,  in  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly for  March. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 
As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  bills  are 
placed  in  this  for  all  unpaid  subscriptioDS, 
and  we  hope  our  readers  will  give  them 
proper  attention.  A  subscriber  should  ask 
himself  the  question,  whether  it  is  right  to 
receive  and  read  a  paper  which  is  not  paid 
for  according  to  the  terms  of  publication? 
Some,  who  may  be  behind,  may  say,  ^'Stop 
sending  me  your  paper,"'  but  this  does  not 
square  the  account.  According  to  the  rules 
of  journalism  and  the  law  of  the  country,  a 
subscriber  can  only  order  a  discontinuance 
of  a  paper  after  his  arrearages  are  paid  up. 
Many  of  the  best  papers  of  the  country 
adopt  the  rigid  rule  of  stopping  all  papers 
at  the  end  of  the  time  for  which  payment 
has  been  made  ;  and  this  may  be  best  for 
both  publishers  and  subscribers,  as  thus  no 
open  accounts  have  to  be  kept.  The 
Planter,  and  other  publications,  have 
adopted  a  more  liberal  plan,  which  awaits 
the  order  for  a  discontinuance.  For  our- 
selves we  say,  that  some  of  our  best  friends 
and  patrons  overlook  their  payments  for 
20 


several  month«!,  and  some  for  one  or  more 
years,  and  yet  they  pay  ;  and  some  of  them 
might  be  offended  if  their  papers  were 
stopped  for  non-payment  at  a  date  which 
they  have  overlooked.  As  to  the  few  who 
may  be  willing  to  receive  and  not  give  in 
return,  our  difficulty  lies  in  knowing  ex- 
actly who  they  are,  and  if  this  trouble  were 
removed  we  would  be  able  to  steer  clear  of 
the  reefs  they  impose.  Tn  a  large  majority 
of  cases  the  smallness  of  a  subscription  for 
a  paper  which  is  regularly  received  and 
read,  causes  it  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  the 
fact  is  forgotten  that  these  small  sums,  in 
the  aggregate,  pay  the  expenses  of  a  publi- 
cation in  respect  to  printing,  paper  con- 
sumed, rent,  postage,  and  the  personal  liv- 
ing of  the  publishers.  The  Ptanter  has  no 
trouble  in  sustaining  itself  by  its  patrons 
who  do  pay,  but  if  it  could  get  all  its  dues 
it  might  ta'k  of  pro/i^s  which  would  not  put 
to  shame  those  of  other  enterprises,  but 
which  would  be  equally  legitimate. 

On  the  whole,  our  expectation  is,  that 
subscribers  who  get  bills  in  this  issue  will 
make  their  remittances,  and  thus  settle  the 
matter  on  both  sides,  and  be  ready  for  a 
fresh  start. 


The  Colonel  is  dead.  This  celebralid'! 
imported  Percheron -Norman  horse^  the 
property  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Ficklin,  of  jllbe-- 
marle  county,  is  really  by  death  §i  loss  to 
the  State.  The  graphic  obituai^jes  which 
we  have  seen  in  the  Industriaji  South  and, 
Charlottesville  Chronicle  do  hi;aa.  hut  simple 
justice. 

Health  is  Wealth.— "All  the  health  F, 
enjoy,  and  even  my  life,.  1  may  say,  is  in, 
cont'equence  of  Simmons  Liver  Regulator.. 
I  would  not  take  $3,000,000  lev,?  my  inter-- 
est  in  that  medeciae." 

'•W.  H.  WILSON,  Welb^orn,  Fla/'' 


Every  Ladt  should  sewd  25  cents-  to> 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and' 
receive  their  Fashion  Quarterly  for  six. 
months.  One  thousand  illustrations,  and. 
four  pages  new  music  each  issue. 

"Rough  on  Corns."— Ask  for.  Wells'" 
"Rough  on  Corns."  15c.  QuiQk,  comr- 
plete,  permanent  cure.  Corns,  wakrta,.bun;- 
ions. 
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Fearless  Threshing  Machines  are  ad- 
vertised in  fhis  issue  of  the  Planter.  The 
cut  indicates  that  they  are  combined  sepa- 
rators and  cleaners,  and  are  propelled  by 
rail  way  power.  They  would,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  small 
farmers  whose  crops  will  not  justify  the  use 
of  steam  or  heavy  and  expensive  lever 
power.  The  rail-way  power  has  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  and  there  is  no 
constraint  on  the  muscular  action  of  the  one 
or  two  horses  used  on  it,  and  no  draft  is 
required,  weight  being  the  propelling  force. 
The  makers  of  these  machines  claim  to 
have  taken  many  premiums  at  State  and 
International  Fairs. 

Address  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y. 


The  advertisement  of  Mr.  Benedict 
should  attract  attention.  The  hydro-car- 
bon process  of  generating  heat  we  have  had 
occasion  before  to  speak  of  in  the  columns 
of  the  PZan^er.  It  is  simple  and  wonder- 
ful in  efficiency.  The  process  patented  by 
Carter  is  controlled  by  that  well  known  Vir- 
ginian, E.  G.  Booth,  for  the  United  States, 
but  with  his  well-known  devotion  to  his 
native  State,  he  desires,  first,  to  confer  on 
its  people  the  advantages  which  may  be  re- 
alized from  its  use.  Mr.  Booth  was  also 
the  part  owner  of  another  patented  process, 
known  as  the  Holland  Retort,  but  he  pre- 
fers the  Carter,  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
it  is  the  best.  We  may  be  able  hereafter 
to  say  why. 

Mr.  Booth  is  arranging  to  organize  a 
chartered  company  to  bring  this  process 
into  general  use. 

The  Scientific  American  is  regularly  re- 
ceived, and  read  with  interest,  because  we 
have  rather  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind. 
We  can  occasionally  get  from  it  clippings 
which  bear  on  practical  agriculture,  or 
mechanical  inventions  for  the  farm,  and 
these  we  quickly  appropriate.  It  stands 
ahead  of  all  other  journals  of  its  character. 

For  the  Children. — Let  the  children 
take  Simmons  Liver  Regulator  and  keep 
well.  It  is  purely  vegetable,  and  safe  to 
take  either  alone  or  in  connection  with 
other  medicine.  Mild  in  acting  and  pleas- 
ant to  take. 


We  again  call  attention  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  /.  E.  DoTierty,  merchant  tailor. 
Gentlemen  in  the  country  who  wish  to 
dress  nicely  and  have  clothing  that  will 
wear  well,  should  write  to,  or  call  on  Mr. 
Doherty,  and  they  will  be  suited  in  quality 
and  price.  We  know  what  we  say,  because 
our  clothing  has  been  made  by  him  for  fif- 
teen years,  and  have  never  had  occasion  to 
complain  of  a  misfit,  and  if  we  have  com- 
plaint at  all,  it  is  that  his  clothing  wears 
until  there  is  a  change  in  style. 


Attention  is  invited  to  -4.  T.  Burros 
advertisement  of  carriages,  buggies,  wag- 
ons, &c.  Mr.  Burr  has  been  long  in  this 
trade,  and  understands  his  business.  We 
bought  vehicles  of  him  twenty  five  years 
ago,  when  he  was  associated  with  the  house 
of  Hooker  &  Osborn,  who  kept  a  fine  estab- 
lishment nearly  opposite  the  postoffice,  in 
a  house  which  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the  Confede- 
rate Government. 


The  Industrial  South  is  edited  in  the 
same  room  with  the  Planter,  and  both  pa- 
pers work  with  good  spirit  for  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  State  and  the  whole 
country.  Gen.  McDonald  and  Major  Ba- 
ker P.  Lee,  the  editors  of  the  South,  are 
both  experienced  journalists — ante  and 
post  bellum— and  are  gentlemen  of  high 
culture  who  know  well  the  work  they  have 
in  band.  Their  paper  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful impression  on  the  country  in  the  period 
of  existence  of  about  two  years.  In  this 
short  time  it  has  done  more  to  weaken  the 
animosities  of  sections,  to  invite  immigra- 
tion, and  the  investment  of  capital  in  Vir- 
ginia and  other  Southern  States  than  any 
other  publication  we  know  of.  It  is  fast 
gaining  the  confidence  and  support  of  well 
thinking  people,  North  and  South,  and  we 
predict  for  it  a  bright  future. 

Weekly,  and  $2,00  per  annum;  or,  com- 
bined with  the  Planter,  both  publications 
may  be  had  for  $2.60. 


Flies  and  Bugs. — Flies,  roaches,  ants, 
bed-bugs,  rats,  mice,  gophers,  chipmunks, 
cleared  out  by  ''Rough  on   Rats."      15c. 
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Thej  Tropical  Agricultltrist,  monthly, 
published  at  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

We  have  received,  as  we  go  to  press  a 
copy  of  this  Journal,  with  a  personal  letter 
from  its  publishers  asking  an  exchange  with 
the  Planter.  We  cheerfully  agree  to  an 
exchange,  because  our  readers,  and  other 
people  of  the  United  States,  are  large  con- 
sumers of  the  products  of  this  far  off  clime. 

Its  coffee,  tea,  palms,  chinchona,  and  spi- 
ces are  to  be  found  in  all  our  households,  and 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  methods  of 
production.  We  may  learn  something  of 
these  Eastern  farmers,  and  they  may  learn 
something  of  us. 

For  the  present  we  note  : 

First,  an  extract  made  by  this  paper 
from  the  London  Gk>be  :  '■'■  Adulteration  in 
the  United  States;  Bad  as  we  are  in  the 
matter  of  adulterat  on  in  England,  things 
are  certainly  worse  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  report  jusi  presented  by  a 
committee  on  the  subject  to  Congress. 
For  example;  black  pepper  has  been  so 
effectually  sophisticated  thai  the  trade  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
genuine  article.  For  tea.  Uncle  Sam 
drinks  black-lead,  indigo,  Prussian  blue, 
chromo  yellow,  Venetian  red,  corbonate 
of  copper,  and  arsenic  of  copper.  The 
cup  will  hardly  cheer  the  drinker  who 
knows  its  composition." 

Second  :  From  the  Report  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  at  Per- 
adeniya.  ''Sugar  Sorghum  !  For  a  stock 
of  seed,  of  fourteen  varieties,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. This,  being  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  States  for  syrup  and  sugar,  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  admirable  chem- 
ical reports.  My  object,  in  its  experimen- 
tal culture  here,  was  rather  to  prove  its 
value  as  a  cattle-fodder,  which  is  certainly 
great.  The  largest  and  most  leafy  varie- 
ties afforded  are  abundant,  sweet,  and  suc- 
culent, food  much  appreciated  by  the  gar- 
den bullocks.  The  plant,  of  course,  is  an 
annual.  It  affords  also  a  very  good  grain, 
suitable  for  the  best  districts  of  Ceylon." 

Gorged  Livers  and  Gall, — Billiousness, 
headache,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  cured 
by  *' Wells'  May  Apple  Pills."     10 and  25c. 


The  Ladies  Floral  Cabinet, — has  been 
received,  and  is  as  beautiful  and  lively  as 
this  spring  month.  We  have  noticed  this 
publication  in  several  of  our  former  issues 
and  can  commend  it  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  kind. 

We  club  with  it  at  $2.00  per  annum — 
sending  it  and  the  Planter  at  this  price. 


Artificial  Incubation. — Noticing  the 
inquiry  of  J.  H.  D  ,  I  herewith  give  my  ex- 
perience of  this  season.  From  78  eggs 
placed  in  an  incubator  at  one  time,  I 
hatched  on  the  8th  of  March  71  chicks. 
The  following  was  the  temperature  kept  up  : 
The  first  week.  100° ;  second  week,  102°  ; 
last  week,  104°.  I  did  not  let  the  mercury 
at  any  time  get  below  92°,  and  then  regu- 
lated gradually  up.  I  kept  up  a  moisture 
by  sprinkling  thoroughly  once  a  day  with 
water  rather  above  blood-heat,  with  a 
whisk-broom.  I  turned  the  eggs  twice  a 
day,  and  kept  it  up  till  signs  of  hatching. 
I  made  it  a  point  to  be  regulnr  in  hours  of 
sprinkling  and  turning.  At  this  time  I 
have  my  incubator  filled  with  234  eggs. — '■ 
G.  L.  B.,  in  C  untry  Gentleman. 

Fearless  Threshing  Machine, 

We  call  the  attention  of  farmers  and  threeher- 
men  to  the  advertisement  of  the  celebrated  Fearless 
Threshing  Machine,  elsewhere  iu  this  paper. 
Unparalleled  h.  nors  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
machine,  at  fairs  Lud  exhibitions,  State,  National 
and  Intemational;  and,  if  universal  victory  at  trials 
is  evidence  of  superiority,  thfen  most  assuredly  waa 
an  ex-President  of  the  Kew  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  correct,  in  saying  of  the  Harder  Machines, 
*'they  are  the  best  ever  made."  And,  as  equally 
food  and  reliable  testimony  has  been  borne  times 
wi'hout  number,  persons  designing  to  purchase 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Fearless,  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  published 
by  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  always 
furnishes  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing to  men  of  culture.  The  number  for 
April  presents  a  rare  table  of  contents. 
We  cannot  trust  ourself  to  speak  of  its 
merits  ;  for  there  is  not  an  article  in  it 
which  is  not  worthy  of  special  notice. 
"The  progress  of  the  backboned  family,'' 
by  Miss  A.  B.  Buckley,  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  furnishes  a  fund  of  informa- 
tion, rare  and  interesting,  in  respect  to  ver- 
tebrate animals  and  reptiles. 

^'' How  to  Build  a  House^'"'  by  the  Co- 
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operative  Building  Plan  Association,  of 
New  York,  is  a  finely  illustrated  book,  with 
plans  and  specifications  of  farm  dwellings 
and  other  buildings.  Price,  60  cents  ;  by 
mail,  post  paid. 

Popular  Science  Monthly's  Index  to  all 
its  volumes  for  twenty  years,  furnishes  a 
method  of  easy  reference  to  the  subjects 
which  have  been  written  on  in  this  publica- 
tion. It  is  valuable  to  a  writer  who  may  be 
investigating  any  special  subject,  for  he 
will  be  sure  to  find  something  here  that 
will  aid  him. 

The  Harpers — Monthly,  Weekly,  Young 
People  and  Bazaar  —  have  come  again. 
They  are  rich  tributes  to  the  culture  and 
tastes  of  the  people. 

The  Century  and  St.  Nicholas  are  again 
with  us,  and  as  bright  and  interesting  as 
ever. 


REPORTS. 
Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Hon.  A.  P. 
Butler,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
the  State  of  South  Carolina.  This  is  an 
intensely  interesting  publication  of  225 
pages,  which  is  of  value  to  every  farmer 
in  the  whole  country.  We  expect  to  make 
extracts  from  it  in  the,^  future,  by  which  our 
readers  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  great 
advantages  of  a  well-regulated  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  in  every  State.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  papers  it  contains,  is  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Frost,  State  Chemist,  on 
tbe  subject  of  Floats,  or  finely  ground  phos- 
phatic  rock.  This  article  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: ''For  prompt  and  outspoken  re- 
sults, use  acid  phosphate.  For  slow  but 
sure  and  continued  results,  use  ground 
phosphate.  For  a  combination  of  the 
above  two,  with  the  added  virtues  of  pot- 
ash, lime,  magnesia,  soda,  &c.,  use  ash- 
element  as  at  present  compounded.  And 
for  the  most  complete  and  crowning  results 
to  the  land  and  to  the  crops,  use,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ash-element,  green  crops 
(peas  and  vetch  pre-eminently  best  for  the 
Southern  States)  and  cotton  seed.  All  is 
practice;  not  theory ^  except  as  verified  by 
practice." 


Report  of  the  Distribution  and  Consump- 
tion of  corn  and  wheat,  and  the  rates  of 
transportation  of  farm  products,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Cornell  University  Register  for  '82 
and  '83,  Ithaca,  New  York.  This  is  a  val- 
uable epitome  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
&c.,  at  this  well  known  institution. 

Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultu- 
ral Experiment  Station  for  1883  to  March  1. 

Report  of  same  on  Kainit,  or  German 
Potash  Salts. 

Report  upon  the  number  and  values  of 
farm  animals,  of  the  product  and  quality 
of  cotton,  and  comparative  values  of  Ameri- 
can and  European  farm  implements,  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Report  on  The  Grange,  its  origin,  pro- 
gress and  educational  purposes,  by  the 
Hon.  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein  Breeders  Association  of  America, 
held  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  March  21, 
1883. 

This  is  an  interesting  report  in  respect  to 
this  breed  of  cattle,  which,  as  yet,  is  but 
little  known  in  Virginia. 

We  understand  it  is  the  favorite  breed  of 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Fullerton,  who  has  intro- 
duced them  on  his  farm  in  Fairfax  couqty, 
and  we  would  be  glad  for  Judge  Fullerton  to 
tell  the  people  something  of  them  through 
the  columns  of  the  Planter. 


CATALOGUES. 

Agricultural  implements,  by  the  Belcher 
and  Taylor  Agricultural  Tool  Company, 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

The  numerous  illustrations  indicate  a 
great  variety,  many  novel  implements  of 
value,  and  prices  appear  to  be  cheap. 

Aftnual  Catalogue  of  select  plants  and 
seeds  from  Paul  Butz  &  Sons,  of  New  Cas- 
tle, Pa.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  elaborately  illustrated  we  have  receiv- 
ed, and  embraces  flower,  vegetable,  and 
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lawn  grass  seeds,  plants,  shrubs,  and  small 
fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Jersey  Cattle^  embracing  the  Crystsl 
Spring  Herd.  Address  J.  H.  Walker, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

J.  H.  Bell,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  sends  us 
his  beautiful  little  catalogue  of  flowers, 
small  fruits,  plants,  &c. 

Mr.  Bell's  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
March  number  of  the  Planter,  and  we  were 
g'ad  to  see  this  evidence  of  taste  and  culture 
in  the  Valley  where  we  thought  grain,  hay, 
and  cattle  were  absorbing  the  thoughts  of 
the  people;  but  it  shows  what  influences 
ladies  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  sterner 
tastes  of  men 

The  Ameiican  Fruit  Drier  or  Pneumatic 
Evaporator. 

Thomas  Smoothing  Harroiv  and  perfected 
pulverizer. 

Last  hid  not  least,  the  descriptive  cata- 
logue and  price  list  f  r  1883  of  Jersey  Red 
Swine,  bred  and  for  sale  by  Thomas  Love- 
lock, Gordonsville,  Va.  Mr.  Lovelock 
we  know  to  be  a  careful  and  relable 
breeder. 


Skinny  Men. — "Wells'  Health  Renew- 
er '  restores  health  and  vigor,  cures  Dys- 
pepsia, Impotence,  Sexual   Debility.      |l 


The  only  machine  that  reccHed  an  nwavrl  on  both 
Hoi-se-pon-er  and  Ihresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition,  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
RSedalS  sr'ven  by  the  New  York  State  Apricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers ,  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  bnilt  in 
the  Lnited  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
"Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,"  re- 
cently published,  thus  adoptinij  it  as  the  Stand  ^  rd 
uicvc'hine  of  this  country.     Catalogue  sent  iree.     Address 

MINAJiD  IIAKDEK,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Ont- 
tit  worth  $10  tree.  Address  E.  G. 
RIDEOUT  &  CO.,  10  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 
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COAL  and  WOOD 

Superseded  by 

CRUDE   PETROLEUM!! 

Kixira  or  fires  \ 

No  Sparks,  Smoke,  Cinders;  No  Labor  or 

Attention  ;    and    Perfect   Safety 

from  Fire. 

Hydro-Carbon  Gas  from  natural  Crude  Petroleum, 
generated  by  Carter's  patented  process,  which  is 
owned  by  Pi  G.  Booth,  produces  the  most  intense 
heat  of  any  element  known,  and  for  economy  and 
safety  for  domestic  purposes,  locomotives,  stationary 
and  portable  engines,  bear  no  comparison  to  it ;  and 
foi  agricultural  engines  it  is  a  desideratum  long 
needed. 

The  public  are  invited  to  visit  the  Pioneer  Steam 
Mills,  ISo.  3  Fifteenth  street,  and  examine  the  merits 
of  this  most  useful  invention  in  daily  operation, 
generating  steam  for  a  20-horse  power  steam  engine. 

As  the  llydro-Carbon  Retort  requires  no  draught, 
no  smoke-stack,  grate-bars  or  ash  pit,  consequently 
no  sparks,  cinders,  smoke  or  dirt  result  from  it. 
Perfect  safety  from  fire  places  the  Hy<iro-Cabon  Gas 
far  in  advance  of  any  other  fuel  for  domestic  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  great  variety  of  small 
industries  to  which  motive  power  can  be  advanta- 
geously applied  demands  an  economical  and  per- 
fectly safe  and  clean  '\\€i.  This  we  claim  for  our 
Hydio-Caibon  Gas  Retort.  We  are  compelled  to 
make  use  of  tire  and  steam,  notwithstanding  the 
great  risk  and  dangers  that  are  connected  with  its 
use ;  we  cannot  avoid  it ;  go  where  we  will,  we  must 
live  and  move  by  it,  constantly  exposed  to  the  de- 
structive and  unlimited  power  it  develops  when  un- 
loosed, and  uncontrolled  by  the  use  of  Hydro-Carbon 
Gas  produced.  By  this  patent  Retort,  perfect  safety 
is  guaranteed,  as  the  fire  can  be  extinguished  in  an 
instant  by  simply  turning  the  handle  of  a  spigot. 

BENEDICT  &  CO., 

RICHMOND,  VA. 
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GOOD  SEE, 

Is  the  b-i  sis  of  I\  ice  V  eg-- 

etable!^,J?eautlfiil 

Flowers,  and  Bi« 

farm  crops.  Our 

seed  is  testediorvi- 

,taUt5'and  purity, 

and    only  tho 

5KST  offered. 

^'We  lire  the /ar 7- 
e.it  farmers,  seed 
grovbrs  &  deal- 
ers anywhere. 
..pring  Catalogue 
if  Flower,  Veseta- 
)le ,  Fa  rm  ,andTr  ee 
rSeed,  free.    Ca(a- 
log-iie  of  FloiDtriti'j 
_  ' Bulhfi  and  Plants  tOV 

house  andgarden,free..S*6''??/'«far?nersM?manac.fo(iO 
prize  essays  on  special  crops,North'n  or  Soutb'n  edition, 
10  Cts.  Grain  andFannSeeds Manual — hlstory,descr:p- 
tions,  culture  of  best  Grains,Grasses,Potatoes,  10  cts. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  ChleaRo,  111. 

THE  BEST  STRAWBERRY 

—a  bonanza  f  or  FruitGrowers  South 
Sand  West,  as  it  withstands  droughts 
P  and  sunburn  best  of  all .  Extremely 
vigorous  grower,  immensely  produc 
live,  berries  extra  large,  bright  red, 
ripens  extra  early,  ship  300  miles  or 
oyer.  Send  to  HEADQUAR- 
TERS. Colored  picture  and  de- 
Bcripfive  price  list  free-  Also  200 
varieties  Grapes,  Raspberries,  etc.  Kieffer,  Peach 
Trees,  etc.,  a<  loweat  rates.  My  Hand-Book  on  Fruit 
Culture,  30c.  R.  H.  HAINES,  Mooreetown,  N.  J, 
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ST(HfO-PHOSPHATE  COMPANY, 

CH:A.R,IL.EST03Sr,  S.  O- 
WE    OFFER   TO    THE    PLANTERS 


GROUND  TO  A  POWDER  AS  FINE  AS  WHEAT  FLOUR- 

"PHOSPHATE     FLOATS," 

FOR   APPLICATION  TO 

GRAIN,  GRASSES,  AND  FOR  COMPOSTING. 

The  Rock  is  subjected  to  FREQUENT  ANALYSIS  by  the  Company's  Chemist, 
and  is  of  the  BEST  QUALITY. 

For  TERMS,  etc.,  address  the  Company. 

SAMPLE  sent  by  mail  upon  application. 
del2m 

ASHLEY  PHOSPHATE  CO. 

::OI^A.I^IL.ESTOnSr,     S.   O.:: 


SOLUBLE  GUANO—  Highly  Ammoniated. 

DISSOLVED  BONE-         Very  High  Grade.  ^ 

ACID   PHOSPHATE—       For  Composting. 

ASH   ELEMENT—  ...          ...          For  Cotton,  Wheat,  Peas,  &c. 

FLOATS — Phosphate  Rock,  reduced  to  an  Impalpable  Powder  by  the  Due 
Atomizer,  of  Highest  Grade.     SAMPLE  sent  on  application. 

SMALL-GRAIN    SPECIFIC— Rich   in  Ammonia,  Phosphoric   Acid, 
Potash,  Magnesia  and  Soda. 

GENUINE  LEOPOLDSHALL  KAINIT. 

The  above  FERTILIZERS  are  of  very  high  grade,  as  shown  by  the  Official  Reports 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

For  TERMS,  ILLUSTRATED  ALMANACS,  &c.,  address 

THE     COIMPAIVY. 

N.  B. — Special  inducements  for  Cash  Orders.  [6mjy] 


Wm.  H.  Palmer,  Pres't.       John  Ott,  Sec'y.       John  Enders,  Vice-Pres't. 

THE  SOUTHERN  FERTILIZING  COMPANY 

[ESTABLISHED    1866.] 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA. 

Factory:   2001,  2003,2005,  2007  Dock  Street;    Office:  1321  Gary  Street. 


manufacture  the  celebrated 


"ANCHOR  </T^>  BRAND" 


PATENTED 


rrnTII    ITrnn    For   cotton,  tobacco,   wheat,    corn,    oats, 

rrK  I  II  l/rKX  peanuts,  garden  trucks,  potatoes,  tur- 

I    l-ll  I  ll.li.LIIU    NIPS,  and  other  Root  Crops. 

These  goods  have  had  the  fullest  test  of  time,  and  continue  to  do  the  work  expected 
of  them.     Will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries  from  farmers.     Address 

feSt  SOUTHERN  FERTIUZING  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  W.  FERaUSSON  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  JOB  PBINTBRS 

IV«S&WlBi« 

Comer  of  Main  and  Fourteenth  Streets, 


||@^ ORDERS  from  Clerks  of  Courts,  Country  Merchants,  Colleges 
and  Schools  promptly  attended  to. 


'We  have  unusual  facilities  and  many  years  experience  in  the 
printing  of  every  description  of  TOBACCO  LABELS,  in  plain  black, 
bronze,  and  in  colors.  jy — It 


HAfiVEST  1883. 


The  special  attention  of  the  farmins;  community  is  called  to  our  stock  of  HARVEST- 
ING MACHINERY  for  the  season  of  1883,  comprising  the  following  : 

Champion  Self-Binding  Harvesters, 

Champion  Combined  Reapers  and  Mowers, 
Champion  Light  Mowers, 

Champion  Single  Reapers, 
Buckeye  Self-Binding  Harvesters, 

Buckeye  Reapers  and  Mowers, 

Coates  Wheel  Rakes, 

Bullard  Hay  Tedders, 

GEISER  SEPARATORS  and  CLEANERS, 

And  PEERLESS  STEAM  ENGINES, 

Parties  desiring:  this  class  of  machinery  can  be  supplied  at  a  short  notice  and  at  the 
lowest  prices.  Every  machine  guaranteed.  We  invite  correspondence,  and  will  take 
pleasure  in  furnishing  special  circulars  and  prices  on  application.  Do  not  purchase  be- 
fore examining  our  stock,  as  we  are  satisfied  we  can  make  it  to  your  advantage  to  place 
your  orders  with  us. 

H.  M.  SMITH  &  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  8.  1532  Main  Street,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

BECKWITH'S  ANTI-DYSPEPTIC  PILLS 

The  best  and  most  reliable  Anti- Dyspeptic  Medicine  ever  offered  to  the  Public. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  this  medicine  has  maintained  its  high  reputation.  No 
remedy  wa«  ever  offered  to  the  public  sustained  by  such  forcible  certiticates  of  wonderful 
remedial  properties.  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Governors  of  States,  United  States  Senators  and  Physicians  of  the  highest  standing  are 
among  those  who  attest  their  value  from  personal  tests. 

E.  R.  Beckwith,  Pharmacist,  now  manufactures  these  invaluable  pills  from  the  Origi- 
nal Recipe  of  his  grandfather,  Dr.  John  Beckwith. 

40   Pills  in  a  Kox — Pricey  SS  Oents. 

Sufferers  from  DISORDERED  STOMACH  or  DERANGED  LIVER,  with  their  at- 
tendant complications,  will  find  relief  from  theBe  pills.     Sold  by  Druggists  Generally. 

E.  R.  BECKWITH,  Pharmacist. 

fe  tf  Cor.  Market  and  Halifax  Sts..,  Petersburg^  Fa. 

THE  STATE   OF   MISSISSIPPI. 

*  The  Hand  Book  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  now  ready  for  distribution,  containing  a 
Geographical,  Geological  and  Agricultural  Description  of  the  State.  Sent  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  desire  to  learn  something  about  Mississippi.  Address  E.  G.  WALL,  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration  and  Agriculture,  Jackson,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss.  ap  6t 


H.  A.  S.  HAMILTON, 

Fishersville,  Augusta  County,  Va., 

Breeder  and  Shipper  of  pure 

Cotswold  &  Southdown 

SHEEP. 

Stock  of  both  breeds  for  sale. 
Write  for  Description  and  Prices, 
my— 6t 


The  Planet,  Jr.,  SeeU  Drilla,  Wheel-Hoes,  Horse-Hoea.  Openers.  Coverers.  &c.,  posniveiv  nave  no  equal.  We  show  above,  oar 
Combined  Drill ;  also  the  Horse-Hoe  as  a  Cultivator  and  Hiller,  and  a»  a  universal  Coverer.  We  are  very  certain  that  farmers  and 
gardeners  cannot  afford  to  be  without  our  labor-saving  tools.  Study  our  Catalogue  carefully,  and  agree  with  us.  Our  32  page  Cat' 
alogue,  with  iO  engravings  and  chapter  on  proper  Cultivation  of  Crops  guaranteed  to  interest  every  one  working  the  soil,  will  be  sent 
to  your  own  address,  free,  upon  receipt  of  ten  name.s  of  neighbors,  most  interested  in  Inrniing  and  gardening.  S.  L.  ALLKN 
Jk  €ii.,  Pateuiees  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Planet   Jr.    Goods    12T  «fe   1S9  Cathurhie  St.,  Philsidelifhjii,  Fa. 


Why  I  Got  Him,  What  He  Did  for  Me,  What  I  Did  for  Him,  and 
How  It  all  Ended;  By  A.  HOGG  RAYZER.-Mention  of  ttus,  pi- 
per and  your  address  on  postal  card  to  H.  W.  HiLL  &  Co.  .Decatui  ,Ili 
vfil!  obtain  a  book  FREE  (if  your  Hardware  Dealer  does  not  have  it) 
with  t^i  p,  number  of  Hogs  in  each  State.and  inEuropean  countries.Ct^n 
sus  oi  l^HO ;  also  S>sM,oty  bv  a  papular  author,  showing  what  became  of 


IBLEY'SSEEDS 

of  AI.Ii  PI.ANTS»  for    ALL.  CROPS,    for    AL.Ii    CLI- 

MATES.     All  are  tested;  only  the  best  sent  out. 
C2rain  and  Farm  Seed  Ma?!U  .•«?;  History  and  best  methodp  . 
of  culture  of   Grnins,  Root  Crors,  Urfisses,  Fodder  Crops,  Tree* 
Planting:,   etc.   only  lOcts.    Anvimt   Catalogue  and  Price  List  of     pnne  cccn«? 
___     _     __  several  thousand  varieties,  FREE.  .    •^""'^  ^'^"•^• 

slBLEYisEEOs"  HIRAM   SIBLEY  &  CO,  Rochester,  N.Y.,   Chicago,!!!. 


JOHN    E.    DOHKRTY, 

822    EAST    IVEAIIO'    STREET, 

Solicits  an  examination  of  his 

Fin®  Stock  of  FoFGign  i^oods 

UNEXCELLED  FOR  VARIETY,  STYLE  AND  QUALITY  by  any  offered  in  this 
market.  Will  be  made  by  skilled  workmen  in  the  LATEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED 
STYLES  at  PRICES  THAT  MUST  SUIT. 

N.  B.— SHIRTS,  COLLARS  and  CUFFS  made  to  order  as  heretofore  and  satisfac- 
tion gnaraiiteed. 


DIPHTHERIA 


QROUP,     ASTHMA,     BRONGHSTIS. 

JOHNSON'S  ANODYNE  LINIMENT  will  posi- 
tively prevent  these  terrible  diseases,  and  will  cure  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  Information  that  will  save  many  lives, 
sent  free  by  maiL  Don't  delay  a  moment.  Prevention  ia 
better  than  cure.    I-  S.  Johnson  <Ss  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 


de^^eot 


$150,000  GIVEN  AWAY! 

THE  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, from  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Its  readers,  has  lound  there  is  a  general  desire  to  possess  tarms  and  Homes  in 
the  West.     Now,  in  order  to  give  each  of  our  Subscribers  an  opportunity  to  obtain  an  Improved 

j  Farm,,  a  well-known,  reliable  real  estate  man  has  carefully  selected  for  us  100  FARM.S,  to  be 
offered  as  Premiums  to  our  paper.     We  also  offer,  in  connection  with  the  Farm  property,  as  Pre- 

1  miums,  fine  Steel-Plate  Engravings — superb  reproductions  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  mnsters. 
These  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  paper;  ;ind  when  we  give,  in  addition,  the  opportunity  to 

[obtain  an  Improved  Farm,  we  are  milking  Th©  MOSt  Splendid  Offer  Yet  ! 
Every  Subscriber  will  receive  a  Premium.  The  I'ractical  Farmer  was  founded  by 
Paschall  Morris  in  1S55,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  Agricultural,  Literary  and  Familj'  Journals  pub 
lished.   Its  character  and  reputation  are  of  the  highest,  and  Subscribers  rarely  drop  Irom  our  lists 


1 

It  has  16  pages,  published  weekly,  at  $2.00  per  annum. 

months,  and  offer  as  Premiums  the  Steel-Plate 


Engravings  and 


ists. 
000  neiv  Subscribers  in  two 


Located.ntheStatest6,630   ftCRES 

of  Kansas,  Missouri,       and  worth 
lowa,  Nebraska  and  ^|4Q   QOQt 


These  Farms  nr--  all 
in  good  condition,  and  are  in  size  from  Soto  060  a(  res, 
and  worth  from  $600  to  ?  10,000  each.  The  Farms  will  be  conveved  by 
Warranty  Deed,  and  a  clear  and  perfect  Title  shown  from  the  United  States  down.  THpv  are 
all  ready  to  occupy,  and  will  be  productive  homes  from  the  start.  As  high  as  30  BUJ^HfiiLs 
I  OF  WlIEAT  per  acre  was  harvested  from  some  of  these  Farms  last  year.  All  of  these  lands 
are  just  as  good  and  will  produce  as  much  under  like  circumstances     Tfie  tenancies  are  such  that 

possession  can  be  given  at  once.     How  vou  may  Obtain  ons  Of  the  Farms. 

Subscribe  for  the  "  Practical  Farmer."  Immediately  upon  receiving  the  Subscrip- 
tion price — $2.00,  a  receipt  and  the  current  number  of  the  Farmer  will  be  mailed  to  the 
[sender,  his  name  entered  upon  our  subscription  list,  and  the  paper  continued  for  one  year. 
I  As  soon  as  we  have  10,000  new  Subscribers  registered  on  our  books,  or  in  ten  days  from  date,  we 
will  award  to  each  of  them  a  premium,  aggregating  in  value  $;o.ooo.  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
subscriber  will  have  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  one  of  the  Farms  and  Engravings. 
In  the  same  way  the  second  and  following  series  of  10.000  Subscribers  will  receive  their  Premiums 
until  the  entire'$i 50,000  worth  of  property  is  given  away.  These  Farms  and  Engravings  are  in- 
tended as  premiums  to  our  Subscribers.  The  distribution  of  these  is  entirely  gratuitous  upon  our 
part,  and  is  intended  by  us  as  a  means  of  dividing  with  our  subscribers  the  profits  of  the  year. 
The  name  and  address  of  those  securing  the  valuable  Premiums  will  be  published  in  the 
PRACTICAL  FARMER  


WHO  WILL  RECEIVE  THE 

$10,000  FARM  ? 


Having  made  up  our  mind  to  secure,  at 
any  cost,  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Agricultural  Paper  in  the  World,  we  have 
resolved  to  forego  all  profits  and  give  our 

I  Subscribers  the  Farms  and  Engravings  for 
the  benefit  derived  from  the  present  and 
future  large  circulation.     A  sample  Paper,  

[containing    description  of   the  Engravings  and  of  tiie   100  Farms,  with  a  description   of  the 

[improvements,  dimensions  of  houses,  etc.,  will   be  sent   fi-ee. 
^^1    I  IR    E?  ^  TT^^     ^"  order  that  your  name  nnd  your  friends  names  may  be  among 
V#LiWC»    Fl#^  B    EbW'b  the  first  series  of  10,000  subscribers  to  whom  the  first  !j;io,oco  worth 
of  property  will  be  awarded,  subscribe  at  once  and  get  up  clubs  in  j^our  neighborhood  immediately. 

j  Co  to  work  at  once.  Show  the  paper  containing  the  list  of  Fiirms  and  description 
of  improvements.  If  you  w^ill  get  10  Subscribers  and  send  ^20,  we  will  give  the  getter-up 
of  the  Club  a  subscription  for  himself  FREE,  whi'-h  willgise  him  equal  right  with  other  sub- 

Iscribers  to  obtain  one  of  the  Farms.  For  20  subscribe'-s  and  ^40  we  will  give'two  extra  subscrip- 
tions; for  25  subscribers  and   $50,  three  extra    subscriptions;  for  30  subscribers,  four  extra  snb- 

Iscriptions;  for  35  subscribers  and  $70,  five  ext:a  subscriptions;  for  40  subscribers  and  $So, 
six  extra  subscriptions;  for  45  subscribers  seven  extra  subscriptions;  ;ind  for  50  subscribers 
and  $100,  we  will  give  eight  extra  subscriptions.  The  extra  subscriptions  can  Se  sent  to  any 
one  to  whom  the  getter-up  of  the  Club  desires.     Each  of  whom  will   have  an   equal  opportunity 

to  obtain  one  of  the  F^arms.    By  this  moans  you  may  get  the  960  Qcro  Farm. 

Let  every  reader  of  this  advertisement  send  at  least  one  name  with  his  own,  and  we  will  get  the 
75,000  subscribers  and  will  distribute  the  $150,000  worth  of  property  at  once.  Remember  you  may 
get  a  Farm  worth  $3,000  or  $10,000,    free  of  every  encumbrance. 

I  IMPORTANT  !  — As  a  matter  of  security  to  our  Subscribers  t1i"  Peeds  and  Abstracts  of 

Title  to  all  the  Farms  have  been  deposited  with  the  Uuioil  Trius.t  Co;iii>a.uy  oi  l*JUila.- 
delpliia.  Pa: 

Address  PRACTICAL  FARMER,  Ph'iiadoSp'ija,  Pa. 
5000  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  l^A^i&.r''i^^:!^'''^:n;^ 

I  copy  free.    You  may  get  yourself,   neighbor,   or  parents,  a  fine   farm. 


Established  1865.  Standard  Guaranteed. 

A£«I«ISON  «  ADDISON. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


? 


"STAR  BRAND''  SPECIAL  COMPLETE  MANURES 

FOR  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  CROPS: 

TOBACCO,  WHEAT,  COTTON,  COR.^,  OATS,  VEGETABLES  AND  GBASS. 

Pure  Flour  q/  Raw  Bone,  Acid  Phosphate^  Ground  Phosphate  Rock,  Sulphuric  Acid. 

— DEALERS    IN 

German  Kainit  or  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Plaster,  &g. 

OFFICE-]  322  Gary  Street.         |  iai#^LJIIil/>klklini       %#A 

FACTORY-Opposite  RockettsJ  K  I  W  rl  Iwl  V  PI  L#y     V  Ma 

All  orders  and  communications  promptly  attended  to,  fe  tf 


IT  CURES  — 

SPAVl^':^,  SPLIiTS,  CCRBS,  BI.\G-BONES 


All  Similar  Blemislies, 

And  Remones  the  Bunch  Without  Blistering. 


For  man  it  is  now  known  to  be  ONE  OF  THE 
BEST,  if  not  THE  BEST  LINIMENT  EVER 
DISCOVERED. 

SAVED  HIM  EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  &  Co.  :  Adams,  N.  Y.,  January  30,  1882. 

Gents.— Haviug  used  a  good  deal  of  your  Kdndall's  Spavin  Cure  -with  great  success,  I  rhought  1  world  let 
you  know  what  it  has  done  for  me.  1'wo  years  ago  I  had  as  speedy  a  colt  as  was  ever  raised  in  Jefferson 
county.  When  1  was  breaking  him,  he  kicked  over  the  cross-bar  and  goi  fast  and  tore  one  of  his  hind  legs 
all  to  pieces.  I  employed  the  best  larriers,  but  they  all  said  he  was  spoiled.  He  had  a  very  large  thorough- 
pin,  and  I  used  two  bottles  of  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  and  it  took  the  bunch  entirely  off,  and  he  sold 
afterwards  for  $1,800.  I  have  used  it  for  bone  spavins  and  wind  galU,  and  it  has  always  cured  completely 
and  left  the  leg  smooth 

It  is  a  splendid  medicine  for  rheumatism.  I  have  recommended  it  to  a  good  many,  and  they  all  say  it 
does  the  work.  I  was  in  Witherington  &  Kneeland's  drug  store,  in  Adams,  the  other  day  and  saw  a  very 
fine  picture  you  sent  them  I  tried  to  buy  it,  but  could  not ;  they  said  if  I  would  write  to  you  that  you  would 
send  me  one.    I  wish  you  would,  and  I  will  do  you  all  the  good  I  cac. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  S.  LYMAN. 

Send  address  for  Illustrated  Circular  which,  we  think,  gives  positive  proof  of  its 
virtues.  No  remedy  has  ever  met  with  such  unqualified  success  to  our  knowledge,  for 
beasts  as  well  as  man. 

Price,  $1  per  bottle,  or  six  bottles.  All  druggists  have  or  can  get  it  for  you,  or  it 
will  be  sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  proprietors. 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  &  CO.,  Enosburgh  Palls,  Vermont. 


THRESHINC 

MAeHlNES, 


Cardwell's  Thresher  and  Separator. 

The   SIMPLEST,    CHEA.PEST   and    BEST    THRESHING    MACHINES    made, 
mounted  on  two  or  four  wheels,  as  may  be  desired.     Threshes  the  grain  clean  from  the      ^ 
straw,  and  separates  it  perfectly.     SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  | 


6£ 


Little  Giant''  Hydraulic  Cotton  Press. 


The  BEST  AND  MOST  POWERFUL  PRESS  MADE;  is  quick  and  durable,  and 
gives  entire  satisfaction — makes  a  600-pound  bale  with  ease. 

COTTOISr   SEED  OIL  MILLS. 

SMALL  AND  LARGE.     SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


Mannfactiirefl  liy  J.  w, 


CARDWELL  &  CO.,  Riciiinoiil  ?a. 

[ap  3t] 


ELKHART  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ManufacturcFsof  aEI  Styles  of  Carriages,  Buggies,  Spring  Wagons,  Single  and  Double  Harness. 

No.  X.  Team  Harness  ^  ^ «,5fJ^^^"^0  ^^f^^\  a^^d  No.4..Two.seated  Buggy  .Uh  Pole. 

I  satisfactory  we  pay  all 

expeiKses.    Ko.  42  Buggy 

(see  cut,)  is  just  the  same  as 

others  sell  at  $130.  Top  Buggies 

at  $'.H)  fine  as  usually  sold  for , 

$125  to  $140.  Our  Harness  are  all 
No.  1  Oak  Leather.  Single,  $8.50  to 
$20.  Everything  fully  warranted  Be- 
fore buying  send  for  our  Illustrated  50 
pasre  catalogue  krkk.  Address  W.  B. 
I"BAT'r,  Sec'y,  Elkuakt,  Indiana. 


We  Retail  at  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ship  anywhere  with    privilege  of 
EXAMINING  BEFORE  BUYING. 


ap  4t 


Send  for 

Catalogue 

and 

Prices 


HATLAS 


ENGINE 
WORKS 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S 


MANUEACXUKEKS  OF 


STEAM  ENGINES 
m  BOILERS. 

MRRY  ENGINES  and  BOILERS  IN  STOCKfor  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 


Extra  qualit 


Sep — yt 


Prentiss, 

Pocklington,  DuchesusLndy  Wa8h!nirton,Vor.^ 
jfennee,  Moore's  Enrls",  Ilrljchton,  Jefferson,  etc. 

Prices  reduced.     Alsoolbcr  SuiiiU  Fruits  nndall  olilor  varic- 

lies   Grapes.      LAKGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA. 

mail.  Low  rates  to  dealers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  T.S. Hubbard, Frcdonia.N.Y. 


MANHOOD 


KNOW  THYSELF. 

A  BOOK  FOR  EVERY  MAN. 
YOUNG,  nilDDLE-AGED  AND  OLD. 

The  untold  miseries  that  result  from  in- 
discretion in  early  life  ma"*  be  alleviated 
and  cured.  Those  who  doubt  this  asser- 
tion should  purchase  ar.d  read  the  new 
medical  work  published  by  the  Peabody 
Medical  Institute,  Boston,  entitled  the 
Science  of  Life :  or,  Self  Preserva- 
tion, it  is  not  only  a  complete  and  per- 
fect treatise  on  Manhood,  Exhausted  Vi- 
tality, Ner\^ous  and  Physical  Debility,  Pre- 
mature Decline  in  man,  Errors  of  Youth, 
etc.,  but  it  contains  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five prescriptions  for  acute  and  chronic 
diseases,  each,  one  of  which  is  inval- 
uable, so  proved  by  the  author,  whose  ex- 
perience for  twenty-one  years  is  such  as 
probably  never  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
physician.  It  contains  300  pages,  bound 
in  beautiful  embossed  covers,  full  gilt,  em- 
bellished with  the  very  finest  steel  engrav- 
ings, guaranteed  to  be  a  finer  work  in  every 
sense — mechanical,  literary  or  profession- 
al— than  any  other  work  retailed  in  this 
country  for  $2.50,  or  the  money  will  be  re- 
funded. Price,  only  $1.25  by  mail.  Gold 
Medal  awarded  the  author  by  the  National 
Medical  Association.  Illustrated  sample 
sent  on  receipt  of  six  cents.     Serid  now. 

Address  PEABODY  MEDICAL  IN- 
STITUTE, or  Dr.  W.  H.  PARKER,  No. 
4  Bulfinch  street,  Boston,  Mass.  The  au- 
thor may  be  consulted  on  all  diseases  re- 
quiring skill  and  experience.  ja  ly 

^^      """"^raOROUGHBRED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

MERINO  SHEEP  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Bred  and  for  sale,  at  moderate 
prices,  by  S.  S.  BRADFORD, 

ja  1 — ly  Oulpepej',  Va. 

■  ■  ■  I  g^  ■■  people  are  always  on  the  lookout  for 
IBf  I  ^  L  chances  to  increase  their  earnings, 
llll  ■■\|  and  in  time  become  wealthy;  those 
WV  l%^ki  who  do  not  improve  their  opportu- 
nities remain  in  poverty.  We  offer  a  great  chance 
to  make  money.  We  want  many  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls  to  work  for  us  right  in  their  own  localities. 
Any  one  can  do  the  work  properly  from  the  first 
start.  The  business  will  pay  more  than  ten  times 
ordinary  wages.  Expensive  outfit  furnished  free. 
No  one  who  engages  fails  t  o  make  money  rapidly 
You  can  devote  your  whole  time  to  the  work,  or  only 
your  spare  moments.  Full  inJormation  and  all  that 
is  needed  sent  free.  Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Port- 
land, Maine.  janly 


CHESAPEAKE  m  0010  RAILWAY 

Opened  through  the  beautiful  BLUE 
GRASS  region  of  Kentucky  to  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati.  Connecting  at  these  cities 
with  all  of  the  Great  Lines  of  Railways 
diverging  tor 

Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,    Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Nashville,  Mem- 
phis, and  all  principal  points 
West,  South,    and    Southwest. 

SOLID  TRAINS  with  Pullman  Sleeping 
Coaches,  run  through  daily  between  Wash- 
ington, Richmond,  Charlottesville,  Waynes- 
boro, Staunton,  Clifton  Forge  and  Louis- 
ville and  Cincinnati  without  change. 

SHORTEST  &  MOST  DIRECT  ROUTE 

and  the  only  route  without  transfers, 
Avoiding  the  uncertainty  by  other  routes 
of  making  connections. 

For  rates  and  full  information,  call  on 
the  nearest  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  agent,  or 
address 

C.  VV.  Smith,  H.  W.  Fuller, 

Genl  Manager.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


mn  VINES  m  sloah  maples 

FOB.    SA£B: 

I  have  some  finely-rooted  Concord  Grape  Vines 
for  sale.  Price,  $4  per  hundred  ;  60  ceuls  per  dozen, 
packed  and  delivered  in  Kichuioud.  Also,  a  few 
JSorLou  rfeedling— price,  $10  per  hundred;  $1.20  per 
dozen.  jSow  is  the  time  to  set  out  Sugar  Maple,  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  shade  trees.  They  are  from  53^ 
to  8  feet  high,  and  finely  rooted.  Price,  75  cents 
for  single  one  ;  $6  per  dozen,  and  $40  per  hundred. 
1  have  but  a  few  left. 

Dr.  THOMAS  POLLARD. 

fe  tf  619  west  Main  8t.,  Kichmoud,  Va. 

The  State  Fair  Grounds 

Having  rented  the  track  and  stables  at  these 
gronnds,  I  will  give  personal  atteutiou  to  training 
of  horses  on  the  track,  the  breaking  of  colts  and 
stallions  to  haruets,  and  the  S;andiug  of  stallions, 
both  trotting  and  i borough t)red,  for  the  season. 
There  are  good  lacilities  for  grazing  and  watering 
stock.  1  have  had  twenty-eiglit  years'  experience  in 
these  matters,  and  acknowledge  uo  superior. 

Address  A   E   sFKAGUE, 

mh  6t  Exchange  Hotel. 


B  E  L  3N^  O  ISr  T 

Stock  &  Stud  Farm. 

I  continue  to  breed  Thoroughbred,  Riding, 
Trotting,  Light  and  Heavy  Draft  Horses. 
The  best  families  of  Shorthorn  Cattle  and 
Berkshire  Swine  for  sale  at  prices  and 
terms  to  induce  sales  without  jockeying. 
Those  stallions  not  sold  early  in  the  year 
may  be  farmed  on  sound  business  terms  to 
suit  clubs,  individuals  and  patrons. 

S.  W.  FICKLIN, 
jan  Near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


BUY  THE  BEST! 


MILLER'S 

"ACME" 

SHIRTS  m  DRAWERS 

FINE  DRESS  SHIRTS  a  specialty. 

UNDERWEAR  of  all  kinds  ready  made 
or  to  measure  at  short  notice.  Write  for 
printed  blanks  for  self- measurement. 

READY-MADE  SHIRTS  at  from  75c. 
to  $1.75  each.  Sei't  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price,  and  six    cents   in    postage    stamps. 

Our  75c.  ''  Acme  "  is  the  best  shirt  ever 
made  for  the  money. 

TRY  ONE. 

H.  T.  MILLER  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

Cor.  Niiitli  and  Iain  Sts-jEiclmioMJa. 

[ap   6t] 


FASHIONABLE  DESIGNS    "^ 

—  FOR  — 

PARLORS,  HALLS,  CHAMBERS,  &c. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  MAILED  FREE. 


H.  BARTHOLOMAE  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS, 

124  AND  126  WEST  33d  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
[my2t] 

DR.  HENRY  FROEHLING, 

ANALYTICAL  &  C0NSOLTIN&  CHEMIST 

Laboratory:   17  South  Twelfth  Street, 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

l^LIiERSIiIE    FARIMC. 

THOROUGHBRED    HORSES, 

Sliortliorn  Cattle,  Cotswold  Stieep, 

For  Sale.  Apply  to  R.  J.  HANCOCK 

June  ly  Overton,  Albemarle  county,  Va. 


SILD  CORN 

SIBLEY'S  PRIDE  t°h'e  NORTH 

Ninety-day  yeUow-dent,  the  earliest  Dent  Com 
grown,  16-rowed.  Originated  in  Northern  Iowa. 
Kipened  perfectly  in  1882,  the  worst  Com  season  in 
25  years,  m  Northern  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  etc. ;  in  some  sections 
where  Dent  Com  before  has  been  a  total  failura 

GOOD  SEED  CORN  IS  SCARCE ;  SECURE  THE  BEST 

Our  Grain  and  Farm  Seeds  Manual  contains  histc 
ries  and  directions  for  culture  of  Com,  Wheat,  Bar- 
ley, Rye,  Oats,  Potatoes,  Grasses,  Eoots,  and  aU 
Farm  Crops,  with  descriptions  of  all  new  and 
standard  varieties.    Only  10  cents. 

Sibley^s  Farmers^  Almanac,  with  valuable  eSSays 
on  special  crops,  10  cents.  *" 

Annual  Catalogue  and  Price  lAat  of  -Plower,  Vege- 
table, Field  and  Tree  Seeds  and  Plants,  FREE. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO.  Seedsmen, 

Rochester,  N.  T.  and  Chlcseo,  III. 


2t 


Are  you  DEAF? 

FERRIS'  PESTORATITE  will  invariably  cure 
YOU.  It  is  endorsed  by  all  home  and  foreign  physi- 
cians arid  scientists.  It  cures  where  all  otiier  means 
fail.  Don't  neglect  to  send  for  circulars;  it  will  pay 
vou.  Ask  YOUR  Druggist  FOR  IT.  EDWIN  FER- 
RIS &  CO.,  Piker  Building,  Cincinnati,  O.      jaly 


Premium  Chester  White, 
Berkshire  and  Poland  China 
Pigs,  Fine  Setter  Dogs, 
Scotch  Shepherds  and  Fox 
Hounds,  bred  and  for  sale 
by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West 
Chester,  Chester  county,  Pa.  St-ud  stamp  for  circu- 
lar and  price-list.  fe  ly 


■%  ■■  g^  i(B»  not,  life  is  sweeping  by,  go  and  dare 
1^  I  ^  I  before  you  die,  something  mighty 
R  ^  J%  I  and  sublime  leave  behind  to  conquer 
IILi^^  I  time.  $66  a  week  in  your  own  town. 
No  risk.  Everything  new.  Capital 
We  will  furnish  you  everything. 
Many  a"re  making  fortunes.  Ladies  make  as  much 
as  men,  and  boys  and  girls  make  great  pay.  Reader, 
if  you  want  business  at  which  you  can  make  great 
pay  all  the  time,  write  for  particulars  to  H.  Hal- 
LETT  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  Janly 


So  oullit  tree, 
not   required. 


1838 


i""'  Pomona 


KIEFFER'S  HYBRID 
PF.AR8   In  Orchard,  and 


5,000^^    l,„„er  o 

50,000  exclu8""1y^ron?8tn'?K*d».. 
No  Bnds  or  SclonH  taken  from  DWARFS. 
NIGH'8  SUPERB  Strawberry.  HAN- 
SELL  Raspberry.Blackberries,  New  Orapes 
and  Currants.  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Vines,  and  Plants  in  variety.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.    PARRY,    Parry    P.    O.,    New   Jersey. 

ap  ai 

STANDARD 

CAREIAGE  REPOSITORY 

1505  Franklin  Street. 

Custom-made  work.  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Carriages 
and  Farm  Wagons  at  wholesale  factory  prices.  All 
work  warranted.  ap  ly 

W  A  MTDn  A  nUKffPCI  both  Male  and  Female,  for 
WAlNlljU  iilJmNlOnew  book  "  Daughters 
of  America."  It  takes  wonderfully.  Price,  $2, 
worth  $3.  Address  FORSHEE  &  McMAKIN, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ap  21 


We  continue  to 
act  assolicitorsfor 
patents,  caveats, 
le-marks,  copyrights,  etc., for 
the  United  States,  and  to  obtain  pat- 
ents in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  all  other  countries. 
Tliirty-six  years'  practice.  No 
charge  for  examination  of  models  or  draAV- 
ings.    Advice  by  mail  free. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in 
the  SCIEXTIPIC  AMERICAN,  -which  has 
the  largest  circulation,  and  is  the  most  influ- 
ential newspaper  of  its  kind  published  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  such  a  notice  every 
patentee  understands. 

This  large  and  splendidly  illustrated  news- 
paper is  published  WEEKIiY  at  $3.20  a  year, 
and  is  admitted  to  be  the  best  paper  devoted 
to  science,  mechanics,  inventions,  engineering 
works,  and  other  departments  of  industrial 
progress,  published  in  any  country.  Single 
copies  by  mail,  10  cents.  Sold  by  all  news- 
dealers. 

Address,  Munn  &  Co.,  publishers  of  Scienf 
tific  American,  261  Broadway,  Nfew  York. 
Handbook  about  patents  mailed  free. 


are  sent  anywhere    oa  trial  to  operate  lagainst  all 
~  other  Presses,  the  custom- 

er keoping  the  one  that 
suits  best.  No  one  has  ever 
dared  eliow  up  any  other 
Press,  as  Uedericlilg  Press 
l8  known  to  be  beyond 
competition,  and  will  bale 
wiLli  twice  the  rapidity  of 
any  other.  The  only  way 
interior  machines  can  be 
Bold  is  to  deceive  the  in- 
«xperienced  by  ridiculously 
false  statements,  and  thus 
Bcllwithoutsightor  seeing, 
and  swindle  the  purchaser. 
Working  any  other  Press 
alongside  of  Dederick's  al- 
ways sells  the  purchaser  a 
Dederick  Press,  and  all 
know  it  too  well  to  show 

up.    Address  for  circular  and  locatioa  Of  Western 

and  Southern  etorehoueea  and  Agents. 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS 

until  you  have  read  the  price-list  and  testi- 
monials of  the  herd  which  carried  off  the 

Great  Sweepstakes  Premium 

at  the  Virginia  State  Fair,  and  which  is  the 
largest  herd  South.    Send  for  circular  to 
T.  LOVELOCK, 
mh  ly  Gordonsville,  Va. 


SedgwickSteelWireFence 


Is  the  only  general  purpose  Wire  Fence  in  use,  being  a 
Strong  Net- Work  Without  Barbs.  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs, 
sheep,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, 
without  injury  to  either  fence  or  stock.  Itisjustthefenca 
for  farms,  gardens,  stock  ranges  and  railroads,  and  very 
neat  for  lawns,  parks,  school  lots  and  cemeteries.  Covered 
with  rust-proof  paint  (or  galvanized)  it  willlast  a  life-time. 
It  is  Superior  to  Boards  or  Barbed  Wire  in  every  respect. 
We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial,  knowing  it  will  wear  itself 
into  favor.  The  Sedgwick  CJatf«8,  made  of  wrought- 
iro  1  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all  competition  in  neatness, 
strength  and  durattility.  We  also  make  the  best  and 
cheapest  All  Iron  Automatic  or  Self-Opening  Oate,  also 
Cheapest  and  Neatest  All  Iron  Fence.  For  Prices  and 
Particulars  ask  Hardware  Dealers  or  address  the  Manu- 
facturers. Best  Wire  Stretctier  and  Post 
Anr;oT.  SEDGWICK  BROS., 

Jlention  this  paper.  Ricliinond,  InK. 

fely         

lH  ■<■  g\  a  week  made  at  home  by  the  industrious. 
w*  #  "I  Best  business  now  before  t.lie  public. 
Jm  I  #  Capital  not  Seeded.  We  will  stait  you. 
\0  I  Aa  Men,  women,  boys  and  girls  wanted 
everywhere  to  work  for  us.  Now  is  the  time.  You 
can  work  in  spare  time,  or  you  can  give  your  whole 
time  to  the  business.  No  other  business  will  pay 
you  nearly  as  well.  No  one  can  fail  to  make  enor- 
mous pay,  by  engaging  at  once.  Costly  outfit  and 
terms  free.  Money  made  fast,  easily  and  honorably. 
Address  True  &  Co..  Augusta,  Me.  janly 


Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Marking  Label,  stamped 
to  order  with  name,  or  name  and  address  and  num- 
bers. It  is  reliable,  cheap  and  convenient.  Sells  at 
sight  and  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Illustrated 
Price-List  and  samples  free.    Agents  wanted. 


de 


C.  H.  DANA,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


SOUTH Eltnr  A<  f^I.IflA'rEII'  reois- 
TEKKI>  .lERSEYM  for  sale  at  fair  prices. 
Eight  registered  Jersey  cows,  from  4  to  8  years  old, 
bred  to  choice  registered  bulls.  Also  imported  bull 
Jersey  Express  IS o.  5771 ;  solid  color,  black  points ; 
dropped  December  20lh,  1879:  and  several  registered 
bull  calves,  from  6  to 'J  months  old,  two  from  im- 
ported sire  and  dams,  and  both  solid,  fancy  colors. 
Also,  &  pure-bred  unregistered  Jersey  heifers,  from  6 
to  16  months  old,  all  from  good  butter  stock.  Ad- 
dress ROWE'S  CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FAKM, 
Fredericksburg,  Va.  jantf 


RUILDING  MANILLA 

of  material  resembles  fine  leather,  is  used 


WATER- 
PROOF 

This  water-proof  ] 

for  roofs,  outside  walls  of  buildings,  and  inside  in  place 
of  plaster.    Catalogue  &  llf    U    TAV  0  PA  C 
8amples£ree.(E3tab.l866)W.  n.  r  A I  «  LUt 


Camden, 


"THE    BEST  IS   CHEAPEST." 

ENGINES,  THRP^HPRQ  SAW-MILLS, 

Horse  Powers  1  nnLOnCnO  clover  Hullers 

(Suited  to  all  sections. )    Write  for  FREE  lUus.  Pamphlet 
and  Prices  to  The  Aultman  &  Taylor  Co.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

ap  4t 


DARBY'S 

PROPHlLAmC  FLUID. 

For  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 

DIPHTHERIA,    SCARLET    FEVER, 

SMALLPOX,  YELLOW  FEVER, 

MALARIA,  &c. 

The  free  use  of  the  Fluid  will  do  more  to 

arrest   and   cure  these    diseases  than  any 

known  preparation. 

Darby's  Prophylactic  Fluid,  a  safeguard 
against  all  Pestilence,  Infection,  Con- 
tagion and  Epidemics. 
Use  as  a  Gargle  for  the  Throaty  as  a,  Wash 
for  the  Person,  and  as  a  Disinfectant 
for  the  House. 

A  CERTAIN    KKMKDY    A^^AI.'VST   Atli 

CONTAGIOUS    DISEASES. 

Neutralizes  at  once  all  noxious  odors 
and  gases.  Destroys  che  germs  of  diseases 
and  septic  (putrescent)  floating  impercepti- 
ble in  the  air  or  such  as  have  effected  a 
lodgment  in  the  throat  or  on  the  person. 

PERFECTLY  HARMLESS    USED 
INTERNALLY  or  EXTERNALLY. 

J.  H.  ZEILIN  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Philadelphia. 
JJ^^Price,  50  cents  per  bottle.      Pint  bot- 
tles, $L  nov  ly 

Notice  to  Farmers! 

In  addition  to  my  regular  business,  I  am  now 
grinding  my  "STANDARD"  BLiAND  OF  PLAS- 
TER, which  is  unequalled  by  any  on  the  market, 
and  which  I  intend  shall  become  universally  popu- 
lar on  its  own  merits.  Having  carefully  selected  my 
lump,  I  can  furnish  the  best  quality,  and  having  the 
capacity  for  grinding  filty  tons  per  day,  I  can  give 
cousumers  the  advantage  of  having  it  freshly  ground, 
as  I  will  not  keep  a  supply  on  hand,  but  grind  it  af- 
ter receiving  oiders  on  shortest  notice.  Price,  &c., 
on  apllication.  WILLIAM  T.  KING. 

3400  to  3500  Williamsburg,  avenue, 

mh  3t  Postoffife  Box  1. 


CARDS 


CUi' THIS  OUT  and 
send  it  to  us  with  15c 
and  we  will  send  to  you  with  your  Name 
on,  40  of  our  finest  assorted  Gold  Bev- 
eled Edge  and  Chromo  Visiting 
Cards  in  a  fine  Scotch  plaid  Card  case, 
and  will  also  send  you  a  HANDSOME 
PRESENT  with  each  order.  CLINTON 
BROS.  &  CO.,  Publishers  of  Chromo 
Cards,  Clintonville,  Conn.  mylt 

f^  AT"  i#  F  Q  and"c'oWS  pr'e- 
^^  F%  Lb  V  Eib  V  vented  sucking 
each  other;  also,  SELF  SUCKING,  by 
Rice's  Patent  Mai.  Iron  Weaner. 

Used  by  all  Stock-Raisers.  Prices  by  mail, 
postpaid.  For  Calves  till  one  year  old, 
66c.  ;  till  two  years  old,  80c.;  older,  $1.12. 
Circulars  free.     Agents  wanted. 

H.  C.  RICE, 
mylt  EasthamptoD,  Mass. 


ZIMMERMAN 

Fruit  Evaporator 

The  BEST  In  the  Market. 

Over  i  3,000  in  use. 

Four  sizes,  6  to  50  bus.  per  day.  Made 
-^noWy  ot  Galvanized  Iron. 
Send  for  Circular. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT   DRYER  CO., 
CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


my2t 


Angelo  Pear!  Painting! 

A  WONDERFUL 

TRIUMPH  OF  ART! 

A  new  and  beautiful  process  of  Portrait  Painting. 
The  most  durable  in  the  world.  The  Angelo  Pearl  is 
a  new  discovery  of  great  importance  to  the  world  of 
art,  and  by  its  superior  and  marvelous  cheapness  is 
destined  to  supersede  all  other  method  of  oil"  paint- 
ing. For  the  purpose  of  enrouraging  art,  we  will 
mail  to  any  person,  so  that  they  can  easily  learn  this 
process  of  painting  in  a  short  time,  full  piinted  in- 
structions on  receipt  of  Si,  by  addressing 

Ang-elo  Portrait  Oo,, 

myly  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Welister's 


Una!)ri(!get) 

118.000  Words, 

3,000  Engravings, 

&c.,&c.,&c. 


*^A  LIBRARY  IN   ITSELF.'^ 

An  ever-present  and  reliable  school  master  to  the  whole 
family.— S.  S.  Herald. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 

mylt 


c 


UT  THIS  OUT 


And  R«turu  to  nt, 

with  T£N  Cents, 

„  ,  am!  you'll  receiv* 

by  mail,  a  Golden  Box  of  Goods,  that  will  bring  vou  in  mor« 

money  in  One  Month  than  anvtliins;  else  in  America.  A).«fl- 

lute  Certaintj'.     M.  Young,  173  Greenwich  St.,  N«w  York. 


mylt 


Sendfor  Circulars,'Cat;ilo2:uos  Of  Alnsic,  itc 
McTammany  Organette  Co..  Worcester.  Mass. 


mvlt 


CIDER 


PRESSES!  gfegygSgll: 

BOOIVIER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
or  219  Fultou  St.,  IVew  York. 


mylt 


Orchilla  Ouano  for  Corn! 

BEST    ^ISri)    OHEA-PESTI 

We  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  superior  merits  of  Orchilla 
Guano  as  a  Fertilizer  for  Corn.  The  advantages  resulting  from  its  use  are  not  only  an 
increased  yield  and  better  quality  of  corn,  but  its  effect  will  be  seen  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil,  and  in  its  benefit  upon  future  crop?.  "'*«M 

Orchilla  Guano  has  been  used  for  corn  quite  extensively  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia for  several  years  past  with  the  best  results,  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  some 
portions  of  Virginia  during  the  last  year  very  successfully,  and  we  offer  it  again  this 
year,  feeling  fully  satisfied  that  a  trial  is  all  that  is  needed  to  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  it  is  not  only  the  cheapest  hut  the  best  Fertilizer  in  the  market. 

a?KCE     GHTEON/riSTS    ElNTHDOIiSE     IT. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  under  the  administration  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Blanton,  have  recently,  undertaken  the  analysis  of  every  brand  of  Fertilizer, 
sold  in  the  State.  The  Report  of  the  work  done  in  that  respect,  by  Prof.,  W.  I.  Gas- 
COTNE,  the  well  known  Chemist  of  the  Department,  during  the  Fall  Season  of  1882,  has 
just  been  published.  It  embraces  the  analysis  of  seventyjive  different  brands  of  Fertili- 
zers, and  certifies  to  the  actual  value  of  their  several  constituents  as  developed  by  the 
analysis.     A  reference  to  this  Report  exhibits  the  following  remarkable  results  : 

1.  The  actual  value  of  most  of  these  Fertilizers  falls  helow  the  prices  asked  for  them  1 

2.  "Where  the  actual  value  exceeds  the  price  asked,  the  excess,  in  very  few  instances, 
reaches  10  per  cent. 

3.  In  the  case  of  ORCHILLA  GUANO,  the  certificate  of  the  chemist  is  "Actual 
value  $41.12,"  which  is  more  than  60  per  cent,  over  tLe  price  asked  for  it !  .  «  % . 

This  official  statement  is  only  corroborative  of  similar  results,  furnished  us  privately 
by  other  chemists  of  high  reputation  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere;  notably  Prof.  Mallet, 
Dr.  Dabney,  Prof.  Taylor  and  others.  According  to  Dr.  Dabney,  the  cash  value  of  the 
sample  analyzed  by  him,  was  $43.97.  Prof.  Taylor's,  by  the  same  calculation,  was 
$44.32. 

We  are  permitted  to  copy  a  portion  of  a  private  letter  from  Prof.  JOHN  R.  PAGE 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  to  practical  results  : 

University  of  Virginia,  January  23,  1883. 
^  *  *  *  *  J  iiave  used  Orchilla  Guano  very  successfully  on  root  crops, 
as  you  might  expect  from  its  high  percentage  of  Phosphoric  Acid.  *  +  *  I 
repeat  what  I  have  said  repeatedly,  that  high-priced  ammoniated  fertilizers  can- 
not be  used  in  a  large  majority  of  the  worn-out  lands  in  Virginia  profitably, 
until  those  lands  have  been  prepared  by  drainage,  thorough  tillage — the  use  of 
lime  compounds  and  vegetable  matter  ploughed  into  the  soil.  Until  the  land  is 
prepared  thus,  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  soil, 
and  it  is  carried  ofi'  by  the  drainage  and  atmosphere  before  the  crop  can  use  it, 
which  often  results  in  no  profit  and  no  permanent  improvement  to  the  land.  I 
have  used  the  Orchilla  Guano  this  fall  on  wheat.     *    *     * 

Yours,  &c.,  John  R.  Page. 


Send  for  our  LITTLE  BOOK  containing  the  letters  of  scores  of  Virginia  farmers, 
bearing  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  Lime  Compound  which  has  done  them  the 
best  service,  is  ORCHILLA  GUANO,  with  its  40  to  60  per  "cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of 
Lime. 


w@@m®M®©®«^K4¥®Mi  ^  ®®; 


64  Buchanan's  Wharf,  -  BATIMORE. 


CHAS.  G.  SNEAD,  Importers'  Agent,    RICHMOITD.  7a. 


DO    ISrOT    PTJEOHASE    A. 

MOWER  or  REAPER 


BEFORE  YOU  SEE  THE 


JOHN  P.  MANNY ! 

THE  LMTEST  DRAFT,  SIMPLEST,  STRONfiEST  AND  BEST. 

No  side  draft:  will  cut  the  HEAVIEST  and  WORST  TANGLED 

GRASS  or  GRAIN. 


All  who  expect  to  become  purchasers  of  this  class  of  machinery  are  invited  to  send 
for  LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR,  containing  full  description  of  every  feature. 
We  carry  a  full  stock  of  REPAIRS  of  all  kinds. 

Every  Machine  sent  out  is  Guaranteed  to  be  as  Repre- 
sented in  Every  Respect. 

THE  DEMAND  IS  GREAT.    PLACE  YOUR  ORDERS  EARLY.. 

The  Manny  Reaper  received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  Virginia  State  Fair,  1882,  as 
THE  BEST,  in  competition  with  the  leading  machines  now  in  use. 

.  ■     * 

One  of  the  Most  Popular  Implements  lately  introduced  in  this  section  is  the 

WALKING  or  RIDING  CULTIVATORS,     - 

By  which  rows  of  corn  or  any  other  croj?  can  be  worked  on  both  sides  at  once-  Any 
farmer  cultivating  a  hoed  crop  cannot  aflford  to  be  without  one  a  single  season. 

Is  everything  that  could  possibly  be  desired.  Their  unparalleled  success  and  immense 
popularity  furnish  positive  proof  that  they  are  constructed  on  the  most  scientific  princi- 
ples, and  contain  more  points  of  merit  than  any  of  their  numerous  competitors.  In  the 
first  year  of  their  introduction,  they  met  with  universal  approval,  but  year  after  year 
valuable  improvements  suggested  by  changes  in  trade  or  actual  experiments,  Jiave  been 
made  which  have  ^^^eatly  Increased  their  former  value  and  superiority,  and  we  now  assert 
that  we  have,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt,  ^ 

THE  BEST   LINE   OP  CULTIVATORS   IN  THE   MARKET. 
SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE. 


1518  and  1520  Franklin  Street,        |  .^  __...^^__  ^ 

Main  Street,  corner  Fifteenth,  j    ^IOPUS^LOJ^TID,   \/ -A.. 


'Handling  the  above  in  car-load  lots,  we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  liberal  induce- 
ments to  dealers. 


